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The Literary Week. 


Tue issue of the Acapgemy for March 11 will contain 
a Supplement setting forth the new books that will dis- 
tinguish the Spring publishing season. 


A pramatic library, “the property of a gentleman,” 
was sold by Messrs. Christie this week. Many of the 
books were unique in character and fairly good prices were 
realised. The library was Sir Henry Irving’s. 


In a short time England (if she follow the lead of 
America) will be laughing over the opinions of Mr. Dooley; 
for the book enshrining this entertaining character, Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and in War, is promised by two publishers, 
the author having neglected to procure English copyright. 
The scheme of the work is simple. Mr. Dooley is an Irish- 
American saloon keeper in Chicago, with opinions on 
public affairs, and these he delivers to his friends in an 
exquisite brogue and a wealth of comic and vivid metaphor 
which even Mulvaney might envy. Much of Dooley’s 
political satire may miss fire here, but his humour should 
carry the book far. 





Tux author of the Dooley papers, which appeared and 
are still appearing weekly in the Chicago Journal, is Mr. 





MR. DUNNE, THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MR DOOLEY.” 


Finley Peter Dunne, the editor of that organ. Mr. Dunne, 
whose portrait we reproduce, is himself an Irish-American. 
He is about thirty years of age, and Mr. Dooley 
represents his real entry into authorship. In America the 


book is selling enormously and its admirers comprise 
almost everyone. Admiral Dewey, for example, is par- 
ticularly delighted, especially with the article—‘‘ Cousin 
George””—in which Dooley claims him as a relative: 
‘Sure Dewey an’ Dooley, it’s all the same.” 


Here is a passage from Mr. Dooley’s dissertation on 
colonisation, written since the publication of the book. 
This is what he pictures America saying to the Philippinos : 


‘“** Naygurs,’ we say, ‘poor, dissolute, uncovered 
wretches,’ says we, ‘whin th’ crool hand iv Spain forged 
man’cles f’r ye’er limbs, as Hogan says, who was it 
crossed th’ say an’ sthruck off th’ come-alongs? We did, 
by dad, we did. An’ now, ye mis’rable, childish-minded 
apes, we propose f'r to larn ye th’ uses iv liberty. In ivry 
city in this unfair land we will erect schoolhouses an’ 
packin’ houses an’ houses iv correction, an’ we'll larn ye 
our language, because ’tis aisier to larn ye ours than to 
larn oursilves yours, an’ we’ll give ye clothes if ye pay f'r 


thim, an’ if ye don’t ye cau go without, an’ whin ye’er 


hungry ye can go to th’ morgus—we mane th’ resth’rant 
—an’ ate a good square meal iv ar’rmy beef. . . . We 
can’t give ye anny votes because we haven’t more thin 
enough to go round now, but we’ll threat ye th’ way a 
father shud threat bis childher if we have to break ivry 
bone in ye’er bodies. So come to our ar’rms,’ says we.” 





Derais of the Daily Telegraph's scheme for issuing 
‘the one hundred best novels” are still wanting. A con- 
temporary, however, states—with a prescience not shared 
by those in authority in Peterborough Court—that the 
list will include many copyright novels, among them: 
Diana of the Crossways, Mr. Kipling’s Soldiers Three, and 
Mr. Hall Caine’s Zhe Christian. It may be so, but, as we 
stated last week, nothing is settled. 


WE understand that a West End manager has acquired 
a new play by the author of ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 


Mr. W. W. Jacoss has written a play in collaboration 
with Mr. Charles Rock, and it will be produced at the 
benefit performance for Miss Sarah Thorne. 


As illustrating the activity of the promoters of publica- 
tions from newspaper offices, we may mention that Messrs. 
W. & R. Chambers were asked to submit their Zncy- 
clopedia to this method of publication. They refused. 


Mr. Orement Ssorrzr will contribute to the April 
number of the Contemporqry Review a paper on “ Illus: 
trated Journalism : Its Past and Its Future.”’ 
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In the March number of the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. 
Quiller Couch draws down the blind of his Cornish window 
and says good-bye to the readers of his monthly causerie. 
“I can happily resign it,” he adds, ‘‘to one of whom I 
can only say that, had I been asked to nominate a suc- 
cessor, I should have hesitated to choose him solely from 
fear of seeking too high a compliment. If, as I hope, these 
pages have been pretty steadily hostile to cant and pre- 
tentiousness, if they have tried to preach sanity and 
moderation in judgment, and in action the more liberal 
virtues, why, then they owe a part of this to his writings, 
and, as I need to learn more of these things, I cheerfully 
step down and, sitting with you, enrol myself among his 
pupils.” The successor in question is Mr. Henley, who 
will in the course of a month or so begin regular articles 
under the title of ‘“ Ex Libris.” 


ANoruHER instance of the enterprise now being displayed 
by the Pall Mall Magazine is the mission to America to 
study the native stage which it has persuaded Mr. William 
Archer to undertake. Mr. Archer’s articles will be printed 
in the Pall Mall Magazine. He sails to. morrow (Saturday). 





THE question of erecting statues of Chaucer and Milton 
in the Strand, in connexion with the widening plan, has 
again come before the London County Council, and the 
matter has been referred, in a favourable spirit, to the 
General Purposes and Improvement Committees. The 
project needs no commendation. And since London wants 
more, and better, statues, we should like to ask whether 
a memorial to John Stow has yet been proposed. No man 
loved London more, and such a statue would coincide 
with, and strengthen, the growing cult of London’s history 
and weal. 





Hazuirr’s works are a mine of ideas for the young 
literary journalist, and his style—which was one of those 
‘‘aped” by Stevenson—is as clear and nervous as any 
prose we have. Perhaps the neglect into which he has 
fallen with the public is due to the want of good and 
accessible editions of his more popular writings. If so, 
the scheme now on foot at Maidstone, Hazlitt’s birthplace, 
to form a “ Hazlitt Society” may be welcomed as a 
reaction. At the same time, one is a little astonished to 
find that in a comparatively small rural town there is this 
sudden appreciation of Hazlitt’s cold but agile mind. A 
prophet has perhaps only to be sufficiently neglected abroad 
to be taken back and honoured in his own country ; but if 
Hazlitt could still wield the pen, the event might inspire 
him to add a personal note to his reflections on ‘‘ Londoners 
and Country People.” 


Mr. Henry Norman, after several years’ connexion 
with the Daily Chronicle, as special correspondent and 
assistant editor, is leaving, in order to have more time for 
private literary work, and a little over for his farm. Mr. 
Norman has long promised a book on “‘ The Near East” ; 
his Far East, though out of print, is constantly asked for, 
and his Real Japan awaits new chapters that will bring it 
to date. Mr. Norman has, therefore, immediate work to 
occupy him for some months. He leaves with the 
handsomest acknowledgments of his services to the paper 
from the proprietors of the Chronicle. 
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Tue readers of the Chronicle having gained their point 
with regard to the “Golden Treasury” edition of Fitz- 
Gerald’s Omar Khdyydm, a correspondent has now written 
to ask for a cheap Plato. Several of the Dialogues are 
already to be had in the ‘“‘ Golden Treasury,” but nothing 
will satisfy this gentleman but Jowett complete. He is 
willing to pay seven-and-sixpence a volume. The matter 
rests with the Oxford University Press. 


We have received, in the Collection d’Auteurs Etrangers, 
published by the Société du Mercure de France, La 
Machine a Explorer le Temps, par H. G. Wells, translated 
by Henry-D. Davray. In his preface M. Davray suggests 
Jules. Verne, Poe, and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam as Mr. 
Wells’s literary parents. 


WE give this week a portrait of E. L. Voynich, the 
author of Zhe Gadfly. Mrs. Ethel Lillian Voynich; to give 


” 





MRS. E. L. VOYNICH. 


this lady her full name, was a Miss Boole. She married 
a Polish gentleman a few years ago. The Gadfly was her 
first published story. 





Mr. T. Grsson Bowrzs, M.P., whom Mr. Punch always 
represents as a disabled mariner, and whom most people 
know only as a lively and vigilant Parliamentary critic of 
naval estimates and maritime affairs, now figures as the 
M.C. who introduces the British reader to a translation of 
Edmond About’s Zrente et Quarante. The translator is 
Lord Newton, and the publisher is Mr. Arnold. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles commends the work of his fellow M.P. 
We find in his remarks this passage, which may or may 
not have party signification: ‘This latter literature 
[light literature], like the grass of the field, is for all; 
that other and heavier literature, like the orchid, never 
was, nor is, nor can be, but for the few; and. he-is more 
blessed who makes two blades of grass to grow where one 
grew before than he who makes two orchids so to do,” * 
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Apropos of the Browning Letters, which are reviewed 


elsewhere in our columns this week, a correspondent of 
the Westminster Gazette has hit upon an interesting parallel 
between a passage in Mr. Browning’s first love letter to 
his wife (January 10, 1848) and two stanzas of his 
exquisite poem, “‘ By the Fireside,” written much later : 


You were too unwell, and 
now it is years ago, and I feel 
as at some untoward passage 
in my travels, as if I had 
been close, so close, to some 
world’s-wonder in chapel or 
crypt, only a acreen to push 
and I might have entered, 
but there was some slight, so 
it seems, slight and just suffi- 
cient bar to admission, and the 
half-opened door shut, and I 
went home my thousands of 
miles and the sight was never 
to be. 


Had she willed it, still had © 


stood the screen, 
So slight, so sure ’twixt my 
love and her. 
I could fix her face with a 
guard between, 
And find her soul as when 
friends confer— 
Friends, lovers that might 
have been. 


And, again, a few lines 
below : 


A moment after and hands 
unseen 


Were hanging the night 
around us fast, 
But we knew that a bar was 
broken between 
Life and life, we were mixed 
at last, 
In spite of the mortal screen. 
Mr. WaAtkLEY chose a distressingly timely subject for 
his essay in the Chronicle last Saturday, when he wrote of 
“‘ Books for Influenza.” Most people have influenza now, 
and all would read if they could. Mr. Walkley tried 
Borrow, Balzac, Peacock, Bagehot, Cassanova, Dickens, 
and Miss Austen. All were in vain. He then tried Mr. 
Birrell and was healed, or, at any rate, refreshed ; which 
lends point to our remark last week that there is nothing 
for the sick room like “ birrelling.” 


Tue fund started last year by friends and admirers of 
Miss Yonge, for the establishment of a “Charlotte Yonge 
Scholarship,” at the Winchester High School, is progress- 
ing well, £6,000 are required, and already £1,200 have 
been received. The Hon. Treasurer, who will be glad to 
receive further sums, is the Rev. J. H. Merriott, Dormy 
Cottage, Winchester. 


AnorHER freak (or prodigy) magazine reaches us from 
America. This is The Kiote, a “New Venture by a New 
Folk in a New Field, being a Literary Monthly dedicated 
to the Prairie Yelper.” Such a dedication seems un- 
necessary, but Zhe Kiote lies before us, and ‘its two 
managers are Schuyler W. Miller and Harry G. Shedd, 
and it has been entered as second-class matter in the post 
office at Lincoln, Nebraska, and was “done into print” 
at the Ivy Press in the same city. We quote from one of 
the “Yelps” at the end: “If in the days to come any 
man should remit unto our Business Managers the Coin 
that will bring him our cheering words for a second year, 
we shall decree that man (or that woman) a Companion of 
the Terrestrial Order of the Double Kiote. And all this 
in acknowledgment of his loyalty and endurance and his 
Coin, Moreover we shall send unto him the Badge of the 


Order, and a Patent of Nobility. The Badge will have a 
Hole in it, whereby it may be attached by a String to any 
Collar the Companion may see fit to procure. And as for 
the Patent, he may preserve that beside his Ink-horn and 
Quill, to assure him that he is indeed not as other Men. 
The Word hath gone forth.” 


Nrerzscue, after a long period of inaccessibility in this 
country, is being brought to our very doors. Mr. Unwin 
has undertaken to complete the English edition of his 
works begun by the firm of Henry & Co. some two years 
ago. The Genealogy of Morals, in Dr. Hausmann’s trans- 
lation, is promised next month, and there will also be the 
Poems in Mr. John Gray’s version. After will come Zhus 
Spake Zarathustra and the Anti-Christ. Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra is also promised by the publishers of Z'he Eagle and 
the Serpent in a rival translation. 


Tue West End Review has this week passed from monthly 
to weekly existence, and must henceforth be numbered 
among the regular sixpenny illustrated papers. The move 
is a bold one, and we wish the venture success—the 
more heartily because the first weekly number is an 
enterprising one. Its supplement, four coloured designs of 
the Seasons, by Mr. Lewis Baumer, will be welcomed for 
decorative purposes. 


WE have received from the British Patents Company in 
Glasgow a device for resting the eyes of writers and 
readers. It consists of a card on which are printed four 
rows of variegated bright coloured discs. When the eyes 
are fatigued, the contemplation of these discs refreshes 
them. 


Tue writer of the article on ‘‘ Toplady as Literature,” 
which we published on February 4, writes: ‘‘I see that 
the Catholic Herald, as well as your correspondent E. S. N., 
controverts my statement that the Roman Church ‘even 
discards the “‘ Lead, Kindly Light,” of its own great son.’ 
The former declares of its own knowledge that ‘the hymn 
is taught in Catholic schools, practised in Catholic colleges, 
and sung in Catholic churches,’ while your own corre- 
spondent sends you one of the Catholic Truth Society's 
leaflets containing the hymn. I cannot, of course, call in 
question this expert evidence ; but I, too, may fairly claim 
to be an expert in this matter. A member of a Roman 
Catholic family, all of whose relations and many of whose 
friends belong to that Church, and with many years’ 
experience of my own of its hymns, I may be permitted 
to say that I have never seen ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ in 
a Catholic hymn-book, and never heard it sung in a 
Catholic church. Neither have any of the relations and 
friends I have consulted ever seen or heard it in these 
connexions. The choirmaster in a Catholic church in 
London from whom I have made inquiries is in the same 
position. The explanation probably is that Catholics have 
begun to use the hymn only of recent years, and here 
and there—certainly I am satisfied that its use is by no 
means general, or even frequent,—and in any case this in- 
cident is one more indication of the variableness of exper 
evidence.” 
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Tuere is a bookseller in Cannon-alley, close by St. 
Paul’s, whose methods recall the grand old days when 
booksellers were partisans and doctrinaires. Attached to 
his shelves of books, ranged against a brick wall, are 
written statements of the bookseller’s views on questions of 
politics and morality. Thus to one mass of harmless 
miscellaneous literature is pinned the declaration: ‘I 
like a burglar and a Roman Catholic better than a High 
Churchman who takes pay for one thing and does 
another.” The result is a crowd, and, no doubt, purchases. 


Bibliographical. 


I sez Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce Mr. Beavan’s 
James and Horace Smith for an early date in March. 
There seems to be an impression that those two worthies 
have already been “biographed.” Not so. Horace 
wrote a slight sketch of his brother by way of preface 
to a selection from James’s Comic Miscellanies, but that is 
all, Of the two brothers the world at present knows little 
—save that they were joint authors of the Rejected 
Addresses, and that while James was “ great’ at humorous 
trifles in verse, Horace was ‘‘immense” at novels which 
nobody nowadays ever reads. They were an interesting 
pair, and in writing their Zives Mr. Beavan has had, I 
am told, the advantage of drawing upon a diary left by 
their highly respectable father, Mr. Robert Smith—a 
public official who had a pretty wit of his own, which 
he evidently transmitted to his sons. Horace, for a 
time, looked after the business interests of Shelley, and 
that in itself would have been sufficient to give to him, 
and retain for him, a place in literary history. 


James Smith’s jeux d’esprit, whether written or spoken, 
are in all the collections. The Rejected Addresses, too, have 
been reprinted of late years in shilling volumes, within 
the reach of almost everybody. I think it might pay some- 
one to collect James Smith’s “ epigrams,” and so forth— 
the more especially if the same volume sheltered the Horace 
in London of both brothers. This last-named is, as many 
people know, a free adaptation of the first and second 
books of Horace’s Odes to the needs and tastes of 
Londoners in the second decade of this century. It cannot 
be said that Horace in London is a work of finished art, but 
it has some engaging qualities, and it is just possible that 
a reprint of it (with James Smith’s collected comicalities) 
might do more than pay expenses. It would certainly be 
welcome to the literary student who may be forming a 
library. 

Somebody has written a play on the subject of Nell 
Gwyn, which somebody else has undertaken to produce 
before long; and in that connexion the theatrical gossiper 
of the Daily News, referring to the late Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham’s Story of Neli Gwyn, remarks that that work 
must now be tolerably scarce. And scarce in its original 
form it very probably is. But, rather more than six years 
ago, it occurred to Mr. H. B. Wheatley to prepare, and 
to Mr. W. W. Gibbings to publish, a new edition of 
Cunningham’s book, with numerous annotations (hitherto 
unprinted) by the author, with a memoir of Cunningham 
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himself, and with an introduction into which Mr. Wheatley 
compressed all the new matter about Nell which had come 
to light since the original issue of the Story. This edition, 
I take it, is still extant, and may be recommended to the 
discerning public. It tells them all about Nell which it 
is meet to know. 

Dr. Garnett’s career as a man of letters appears to have 
begun just forty years ago, and, characteristically, with 
a little book of original verse—Primula: this was imme- 
diately followed by another volume of original rhyme — 
Io in Egypt, and Other Poems. Dr. Garnett has, indeed, 
been faithful to the muse. He gave us in succession 
Poems from the German (1862), Idylis and Epigrams (1869), 
Iphigenia in Delphi, &c. (1891), Poems (1893), and trans- 
lated sonnets by Dante, Petrarch, Camoens (1896). It is 
not, I find, at all generally known that Dr. Garnett is 
the second Richard Garnett who has ‘‘ kept the books” at 
the British Museum. The first (who, to be accurate, was 
“ Assistant Keeper”) was the father of the second, by 
whom the Philological Essays of the elder Garnett were 
edited, with a memoir, in 1859. 

The new edition of Carlyle’s Cromwell, in which both 
text and annotation will be brought quite down to date, 
will be an appropriate celebration of the tercentenary. 
Since the work went out of copyright there have been 
several reprints of it. Routledge’s brought out one in three 
volumes, and Ward & Lock another in one volume—both 
in 1888, Four years later came a reprint in the ‘‘ Minerva 
Library.” The date of the first publication was 1845; in 
1846 the book was re-issued with additions. Then came 
editions in 1850 and 1866. Since Carlyle wrote, the 
memoirs of Cromwell have been numerous and from many 
points of view. It may be that Mr. Gardiner is destined 
to give us the definitive biography ; meanwhile, we are 
soon to have a treatise on Cromwell as a Soldier only. 

Do people still read the works of F. E. Smedley? I 
suppose they do, or a new edition of them would not be 
announced to appear. Frank Fairlegh and Lewis Arundel, 
I note, were reprinted so recently as 1892. Smedley was 
fortunate, inasmuch as Cruikshank (in 1878) illustrated 
his Frank Fairlegh, and “ Phiz” illustrated his Lewis 
Arundel and Harry Coverdale (1852 and 1854). He wrote 
a fourth story, The Fortunes of the Colville Family, which 
seems not to have been reprinted since 1867. His Gathered 
Leaves were edited by Edmund Yates in 1865. 

The new book promised by Mr. Richard Whiteing—a 
novel, apparently—is sure to arouse interest. Mr. White- 
ing has published, in book form, comparatively little. His 
best-known work, Zhe Island: or an Adventure of a Person 
of Quality, was reprinted about ten years ago. Another 
story, Zhe Democracy, was sent forth in 1876 under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Whyte Thorne.” Mr. Sprouts: his 
Opinions, dates as far back as 1867. , Mr. Whiteing made, 
in 1870, some additions to a book on Wonderful Escapes— 
and that, I think, is all. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, who is going, it is said, to print 
his Recollections, has already put on record his life Jn 
Bohemia with George du Maurier; and a pleasant little 
volume that was. Otherwise literature knows him only as 
the translator of Letters of Felix Mendelssohn rather more 
than a decade ago. Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Browning Letters. 
The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Duvet, 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co. 21s.) 


Many good gifts have come to English literature from the 
two Brownings, husband and wife, besides those poems 
which are their greatest. The gift of one’s poems is the 
gift of oneself. But in a fuller sense have this unique 
pair now given themselves by what we can but call the 
gracious gift of these letters. As their union was unique, 
so is this correspondence unique, even in an age of self- 
revelation. The love-letters of Keats are but one side of 
a correspondence. Here we have both sides, where man 
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FIRST PAGE OF A LETTER FROM ROBERT BROWNING TO MISS 
BARRETT. 


and woman were alike richly dowered. Nor is our pleasure 
marred by that painful element which made the Keats 
correspondence to many of us deplorable as would be the 
phonographic record of a lingering death-bed. The son 
of the writers is the editor, and we have to thank him 
that he has given us the letters in their intimate integrity. 
The gift is gracious, it is also singular, coming to us 
(indirectly) from the hands, and with the implicit sanc- 
tion of, Robert Browning, as his son explains in the 
brief prefatory note. We know the mainly impersonal 
character of Browning’s poetry ; but more, we remember 
that poem in which he emphasised his detestation of self- 
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revelation. He cast scorn on Byron as the type of self- 
revealers ; and told us that we might have a peep in his 
window, but nothing more. The final stanza clinched the 
protest by a reference to Shakespeare’s Sonnets : 


“* With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked bis heart.” . . . 
Did he? So much the less Shakespeare he! 


It is a glad surprise that, posthumously, he should have 
allowed us this rich insight into his most sacred chamber. 


The letters are the most opulent in various interest 
which have been published for many a day. Mainly, of 
course, it is an interest literary and personal. But so full 
are both interests that it becomes a matter of no little 
difficulty what is to be left unnoticed. The character of 
Browning’s own letters is to us, in one way, a surprise. 
If there is one prominent note of Browning the poet, it is 
his strong, cool voice. (The adjectives, if we remember 
aright, are Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s.) Neither quality is 
absent here; but it is no little unexpected to find Mrs. 
Browning (or, rather, Miss Barrett) charging him with 
‘‘an impetuous character,” and the charge fully justified 
by his letters. His very first letter exhibits it. The 
circumstances of that letter are related by himself. He 
had admired her poetry, heard much about her from their 
common friend, Mr. Kenyon, but had not been drawn to 
her acquaintance. At length Mr. Kenyon lent him some 
volumes of hers, in which he was touched (as who would 
not have been?) by finding his own name. It was, no 
doubt, the lines in “‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ”’ : 


From Browning some ‘‘ Pomegranate,” which, if cut dee 
down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood - tinctured, of a veined 
humanity. 
After consulting Kenyon, he determined to write to the 
author. Bearing in mind that he was personally un- 
acquainted with her, the letter (admitting the stimulus 
of the personal praise) shows a quite youthful ardour and 
emotional impulse—very delightful and poet-like. We 
quote part of it, though it is among the shortest of these 
mostly long and very long letters : 


I love your verses with all my heart, dear Miss Barrett 
—and this is no off-hand complimentary letter that I 
shall write—whatever else, no prompt, matter-of-course 
recognition of your genius, and there a graceful and 
natural end of the thing. . . . Into me it has gone, and 
part of me has it become, this great living poetry of yours, 
not a flower of which but took root and grew. ... 
Talking with whoever is worthy, I can give a reason for 
my faith in one and another excellence, the fresh, strange 
music, the affluent language, the exquisite pathos, and 
true, new, brave thought. . . . I do, as I say, love these 
books with all my heart—and I love you too. Do you 
know I was once not very far from seeing—really seeing 
you? Mr. Kenyon said to me one morning: ‘‘ Would 
you like to see Miss Barrett ?”” Then he went to announce 
me—then he returned ... you were too unwell; and 
now it is years ago, and I feel as at some untoward 
passage in my travels, as if I had been close, so close, to 
some world’s wonder in chapel or crypt, only a screen to 
push and I might have entered; but there was some 
slight, so it now seems, slight and just sufficient bar to 
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admission, and the half-opened door shut, and I went 
home my thousands of miles, and the sight was never to 
be! 
Well, these Poems were to be, and this true, thankful 
joy and pride with which I feel myself, 
Yours ever faithfully, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


That is praise; full, generous, patently heartfelt. No 
wonder that it drew an instant answer : 

I thank you, dear Mr. Browning, from the bottom of 
my heart. You meant to give me pleasure by your letter 
—and even if the object bad not been answered, I ought 
still to thank you. But it is thoroughly answered. Such 
a letter from such a hand! Sympathy is dear— very dear 
to me: but the sympathy of a poet, and of such a poet, is 
the quintessence of sympathy to me! Will you take back 
my gratitude for it >—agreeing, too, that of all the com- 
merce done in the world, from Tyre to Carthage, the 
exchange of sympathy for gratitude is the most princely 
thing ! 

She goes on to ask his criticism of her faults. ‘‘ The 
most frequent general criticism I receive is, I think, upon 
the style—‘if I would but change my style!’ But that is 
an objection (isn’t it?) to the writer bodily?” Poor Miss 
Barrett! Is certainly 7s. She only shared the common 
fate of original writers, who are told by really benevolent 
critics that if they were totally unlike themselves, and like 
other people who have gone before them, it is quite 
possible they might one day write decently. As it is, &c. 
It is more difficult to quote from her than from Browning ; 
for she is impetuous with a voluble and feminine im- 
petuosity, so that her striking things are apt to be said at 
length, and require much context for their due under- 
standing. It is no surprise in her case; without the 
evidence of her previous letters, her poems would have 
prepared us for this precipitant impulse. She knew it, 
and gives a most characteristic picture of her temperament : 


When I had an Italian master, years ago, he told me 
that there was an unpronounceable English word which 
«xactly expressed me, and which he would say in his own 
tongue, as he could not say it in mine—testa lunga. Of 
course the Signor meant headlong /—and now I have had 
enough to tame me, and might be expected to stand still 
in my stall. But youseeI donot. Headlong I was at first, 
and headlong I continue—precipitously rushing forward 
through all manner of nettles and briars instead of keeping 
the path; guessing at the meaning of unknown words 
instead of looking in the dictionary—tearing open letters, 
and never untying a string—and expecting everything to 
be done in a minute, and the thunder to be as quick as the 
lightning. . . . Our common friend, Mr. Horne, is often 
forced to entreat me into patience and coolness of purpose, 
though his only intercourse with me has been by letter. 


That is Elizabeth Barrett through and through ; yet withal 
the gentlest, most patient, and sympathetic of women. 
Nor do we get less authentic glimpses of Browning. 
Besides that unsuspected impetuosity, one sees also the 
rooted dramatic nature of the man. At the time the 
letters begin he was growing tired of being “ Robert 
Browning, the writer of plays”; he tells Miss Barrett that 
he wants to have done with all that, and to get himself 
into his poetry. It is very curious to learn this. He did 
cease writing plays. But dramatic he never ceased to be 
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—for he could not. We see this from a little passage 
where he is discussing the projected “ Luria,” his last 
play : 

This ‘“ Luria” you inquire about . . . Luria is a Moor, 
of Othello’s country, and devotes himself to something he 
thinks Florence, and the old fortune follows—all in my 
brain yet, but the bright weather helps, and I will soon 
loosen my Braccio and Puccio (a pale, discontented man), 
and Tiburzio (the Pisan, a good fellow this one), and 
Domizia the Lady —loosen all these on dear, foolish 
(ravishing must his folly be), golden-hearted Luria, all 
these with their worldly wisdom and Tuscan shrewd ways ; 
and, for me, the misfortune is, I sympathise just as much 
with these as with him. 

Of course he did, and it shows how vain was his dream 
of laying away the dramatic puct which was deep down in 
him, not to be laid aside. Golden-hearted these letters 
truly show him. But with all that, and the generous 
impetuosity too, shrewdness and worldly wisdom are writ 
large in him.. His calm tolerance for the most differing 
natures is very striking in this correspondence. It is 
striking also to see how the twisted mode of thought the 
expression broken up by all manner of dashes and paren- 
theses — which characterises his verse come out likewise 
in letter-writing. As for those subtler points of character 
which you cannot label with this or that adjective, and pin 
down by abstract names, these must be sought in the 
letters themselves, where they are revealed by both the 
friends without pose or after-thought. 

Besides character, there are three several kinds of 
interest, in all of which these letters are amazingly rich— 
literary discussion, side-lights on eminent people, and, 
finally, the growth of their mutual passion. The out- 
pouring on literary topics of two such minds, provoking 
and reverberating each other’s thoughts, would alone 
make the volumes fascinating. Yet it is not easy to cite, 
for these utterances are mostly at subtle length. But take 
this fine self-criticism of Browning’s : 

I never have begun, even, what I hope I was born to 
begin and end—“ R. B., a Poem ”— and next, if I speak . . . 
as if what you have read were sadly imperfect demonstra- 
tions of even mere ability, it is from no abeurd vanity, though 
it might seem so—these scenes and song-scraps are such 
mere and very escapes of my inner power, which lives in 
me like the light in those crazy Mediterranean phares I 
have watched at sea, wherein the light is ever revolving in 
a dark gallery, bright and alive, and only after a weary 
interval leaps out for a moment from the one narrow 
chink, and then goes on with the blind wall between it 
and you; and, no doubt, then, precisely, does the poor 
drudge that carries the cresset set himself most busily to 
trim the wick—for don't think I want to say I have not 
worked hard (this head of mine knows better), but the 
work has been inside, and not when, at stated intervals, I 
held up my light to you; and that there is no self- 
delusion here I would prove to you (and nobody else), 
even by opening this desk I write on, and showing what 
stuff, in way of wood, I could make a great bonfire with, 
if I could only knock the whole clumsy top off my tower! 


This passage shows both the intricate length of such 
utterances, and the fine imagery which is scattered through 
the correspondence. Metaphor is the common coin of 
both friends when they are earnest: the poet is plain on 
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every page of theirs. But if Browning’s bits of this sort 
are hard to quote, Miss Barrett’s are still more so, in their 
spreading inundation of thought and diction. One might 
as well try to scoop a wave out of the sea. As a sample 
of the illusive interest which we have referred to, we may 
copy an account of that famous performance when ‘‘ Every 


Man in His Humour” was presented, with Dickens as” 


Bobadil. It has the advantage of manageable limit. 
Thus writes Browning : 


The theatricals went off with great ¢clat, and the perfor- 
mance was really good, really clever, or better. Forster’s 
Kitely was very emphatic and earnest, and grew into great 
interest, quite up to the poet’s allotted tether, which is 
none of the longest. He pitched the character’s keynote 
too gravely, I thought— beginning with certainty, rather 
than mere suspicion, of evil! Dickens’ Bobadil was capital 
—with perhaps a little too much of the consciousness of 
entire cowardice . . . which I don’t so willingly attribute 
to the noble would-be pacificator of Europe, besieger of 
Strigonium, &c.—but the end of it all was really pathetic, 
as it should be, for Bobadil is only too clever for the 
company of fools he makes wonderment for, having once 
the misfortune to relish their society, and to need but too 
pressingly their ‘‘ tobacco-money,”’ what can he do but 
suit himself to their capacities? And D. Jerrold was very 
amusing and clever in his ‘‘ Country Gull”; and Mr. 
Leech superb in the Town Master Mathew. All were good, 
indeed, and were voted good, and were called on, and 
cheered. off, and praised heartily behind their backs and 
before the curtain. Stanfield’s function had exercise solely 
in the touching-up (very effectively) sundry ‘‘ Scenes ””— 
painted scenes—and the dresses, which were perfect, had 
the advantage of Mr. Maclise’s experience. And—all is 
told ! 


Full of such intimate glimpses are the letters; some (of 
Miss Mitford) rather painful in their revelation of ill- 
natured gossipping tendency—on Miss Mitford’s part. 
We have but scratched the surface of this opulent cor- 
respondence; and the passionate, personal side of it we 
have scarce handled. 


A Child of God. 


S. Francis of Assisi, the Mirror of Perfection. Edited by 
Paul Sebatier. Translated by Sebastian Evans. (Nutt.) 


Tue Blessed Brother Pacifico was praying before a crucifix : 
“and when he began to pray, he was lifted up and 
snatched away into Heaven, whether in the body or out of 
the body God only knoweth, and saw in Heaven many 
seats, whereof he saw one higher than the rest, and 
glorious beyond them all, shining and made fair with every 
precious stone. And, marvelling at the beauty thereof, 
he began to think within himself whose seat it should be. 
And straightway he heard a voice saying unto him: 
‘This seat was the seat of Lucifer, and in his stead shall 
the humble Francis sit therein.’”’ This little book, which, 
as its title-page tells us pleasantly, was “written by 
Brother Leo of Assisi, edited by Paul Sebatier, translated 
by Sebastian Evans, published. by David Nutt,” does great 
credit to the four gentlemen named; but it contains 
nothing more satisfactorily beautiful than that vision of 
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Brother Pacifico. Deposuit potentes de sede: et exaltavit 
humiles. ‘‘I saw Lucifer, like lightning, fall from heaven,” 
says one; and in fulness of time another saw the seat, the 
throne of the ruined archangel, the vacant sphere and 
palace of his glory, filled by the “ poorling” husband of 
poverty. There is more in this than in Hamlet’s conjec- 
tures concerning imperial Ovsar’s clay and its eventual 
uses. This is a legend of that faith against which, in its 
beginnings, a deputation of respectable persons lodged 
with the authorities the true complaint, that it was 
“turning the world upside down”; turning it, in truth, 
from hell to heaven. And the humble Francis replaces 


-the fallen Angel, that lamentable and calamitous Great 


One: that “Prince of Darkness” who, let correspondents 
of a certain journal stomach it as they may, “is a gentle- 
man”; of transcendent ability and literally splendid 
origin. Here is celestial allopathy: no case of similia 
similibus. Francis had not even the pride of glorying in 
his insignificance, his despicability, his humility: he loved 
to show himself, not as the ostentatious and unmistakable 
ascetic, but as a very natural Christian man. 

Dickens, that highly popular but undervalued writer, 
wrote a sketch called ‘‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” It deals 
with a ‘‘ gentleman of property” and intelligence, who 
assumes the part of misanthropic hermit, foul and 
conceited, delighting in his wide local fame in that 
comfortless and idealist capacity: it riddles him, it 
exposes him almost naked but for the encrusting dirt, 
more insanely proud than any clean potentate receiving 
public plaudits in gorgeous raiment. Such a figure is 
frequent in all religions: the men whose rags, when seen 
by others, become to him as cloth of gold, and his un- 
savouriness as a sweet incense. Francis was natural ; 
no sign of disease upon him; a humorist, good 
fellow, shrewd man of affairs; kindly, courteous, 
“clubbable”; and a saint so divinely human that 
he might have been ‘the Beloved Disciple.” His beautiful 
simplicity is what strikes and stirs the modern mind ; not, 
as with our forefathers, his extravagance. Early in the 
century, one Eustace, a Roman Catholic priest of the old- 
fashioned English type, wrote a Classical Tour in Italy, 
which Dickens has ridiculed, and which was a favourite 
with Mr. Pater, from whose own copy we quote. Upon 
reaching ‘‘Assisium,” as the classical gentleman calls it, 
he dwells upon ‘“‘the founder of an order more extra- 
ordinary perhaps and more numerous, though less useful 
and less respectable, than that of the Benedictines.” Then 
follow extravagant references to Lycurgus and Cicero, 
puzzled and deprecatory praises, and the sober conclusion 
that, ‘without being his disciples, we may very safely 
consider him as a great and wonderful personage.” 
Excellent and cautious Mr. Eustace! The present genera- 
tion may not be more inclined to walk in Franciscan foot- 
steps, but assuredly it feels less perplexity of admiration, 
less hesitation of sympathy: the age of Thoreau and Walt 
Whitman and Count Tolstoi can hail in Francis a reformer 
of life, free from folly and from failure. He has for ever 
shown the possibilities of spiritual wealth in poverty, of 
spiritual comfort in suffering, of spiritual greatness in 
obscurity, of spiritual glory in humility. The genius of 
Mr. Shorthouse once created a Duke, who said: ‘“‘ My son 
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is a far greater noble than I could ever be; his mother 
was one of Nature’s peeresses.” If this sort of metaphor 
is to be allowed, we know not what dignity by right divine 
of nature did not belong to Francis: the coarse-clad, bare- 
foot, half-starved poverello was “one of Nature’s” Popes 
and Emperors, an hierarch and monarch among men; 
worthy to be, in the supernatural order, the counterpoise 
and contrast to the fallen Son of the Morning. 

Readers of Mr. Barrie’s touching tales of lowly Scottish 
life must often be disturbed, distressed, by a kind of 
innocent snobbishness apparent in natures of an exquisite 
beauty and fine feeling: that reluctance to let your 
neighbour know the truth about your condition and cir- 
cumstance, though there be no shame nor discredit in 
them, which is a passion even in the sweet-souled Jess. 
One wonders what Francis would have thought of Thrums: 
of Jess and Leeby “preparing to receive company,” and 
acting several lies so as to seem more socially considerable 
and genteel than they are, or have any need to be. It is 
venial, but ugly, this shame when there is no cause for 
shame; the spirit of Francis pours ridicule upon those 
dingy sides of life, and not alone in Thrums, but in all 
the bustling Babylons of the world. Thanks to “our 
Lady Poverty,” Francis was never worried; he was often 
anguished, but of worry, word and thing, he did not know 
the meaning. His self-reproach, his solicitude for others, 
his hungerings of soul, his burden of desire, are visible 
and vocal in Brother Leo’s plain legend; but the world 
never troubled him. He sang his way through it with 
an urgent gaiety and blitheness, loving it, but caring not 
a jot for its standards of opinion; he “‘ kept sadness to 
himself and God only,” showing to the world a decent 
joyousness, an unclouded countenance, a serene carriage, 
a princely ease and graciousness of mien. So he had 
none but noble cares: most of our cares are ignoble. He 
did what Turgenev’s young Russian idealists long to do, 
what Brook Farms and the like in America have tried to 
do: he “simplified” himself. But it was thanks to no 
theory ; he did not artificially cast off artificiality. Accept- 
ing, without questionings, the second nature of Christian 
grace, he became not less, nor more, than man, but natural 
man with a divine difference. The ‘“seraphic saint,” to 
put it boldly and frankly, is just one of ourselves without 
our selfishness, our insane and vexing absorption in 
ourselves. 

This is the happy warrior: this is he 

Whom every man-at-arms would wish to be. 
Dr. Sebastian Evans has most delicately translated Brother 
Leo’s lovable Latin, preserving all its fragrant charm and 
unsought distinction; and his preface is worthy of the 
work. Those who wish to know its history, its position in 
the Franciscan legend, and all else that hagiographical 
scholarship might desire to learn, must consult M. 
Sebatier’s Paris edition, which gives the original text, 
and everything necessary or possible in the way of elucida- 
tion. The little book now published by Mr. Nutt is one 
of those elect works to be read, as Thomas 4 Kempis has 
it, in Angulo, to the soul’s comfort and delight ; it belongs 
to the true faery or folk-lore of the saints, and has an 
intense individual beauty. It takes us to that Umbrian 
countryside, which the footprints of Francis and his 
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brethren have left to us for an Holy Land; to the hills and 
valleys, woods and streams, where the music of our saint 
is singing, and bird and beast obey him lovingly, and the 
light of our ‘Brother Sun” seems purer than elsewhere. 
It is the land of him who so loved the loveliness of water, 
that ‘‘ whensoever he did wash his hands, he would make 
choice of such a place, as that the water which fell should 
not be trodden by his feet”; who paid loving reverence 
to the trees and flowers, whose heart went out towards 
every living thing, who felt earth and air, and water and 
fire, to be tremulous and overflowing with the beauty of 
their witness to the beauty and the love of God; whose 
holy and rejoicing humility raised him to the expectant 
seat of Lucifer in the unwintering and everlasting 
Paradise. 


Mr. Birrell on Copyright. 


Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copyright. By 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. (Cassell.) 


We fear it must be confessed at the outset that Mr. 
Birrell has been ill-advised in publishing his lectures 
in the present form. As Quain Professor of Law at 
University College, he recently delivered eighteen lectures 
on the general subject of Copyright. Had he issued a full 
report of these lectures, we should, doubtless, have been able 
to welcome a standard work on the subject. Unfortunately, 
the volume before us only contains seven of the “ more 
popular of these lectures, which,” says Mr. Birrell in his 
preface, ‘I have thought it worth while to reprint, because 
the law on the subject is expected before long to engage 
what is sometimes called ‘the attention of Parliament.’ ” 
But why only the ‘‘ more popular lectures’? It is hardly 
to be expected that, even under the guidance of the genial 
author of Obiter Dicta, the study of copyright is likely to 
become a popular pastime. There is pleasant reading in 
the book for the general reader interested in the history 
of literary production, but there is much dull and stiff 
readirg too. On the other hand, the lawyer will have 
little use for the book, which is not full or detailed enough 
for the purpose of consultation, and which in no way 
supersedes the acknowledged authorities. From the pre- 
face quoted above, we gather that Mr. Birrell addresses 
particularly those who, in the near future, will be called 
upon to deliberate on Lord Herschell’s Copyright Amend- 
ment Bill; but to them, also, his book will be of little 
service. It contains, it is true, quotations from the 
principal clauses of that Bill—which may be obtaired in 
full from the Queen’s printers—but it does not contain 
what the members of Parliament might be supposed to be 
in need of—detailed criticisms of those clauses, suggested 
amendments, lists of omissions. It must surely be clear 
to all that no one is likely to enter upon the thorny path 
of the discussion of the present state of copyright unless 
compelled to do so by the exigencies of business. But 
Mr. Birrell’s manual is not for business men who want 
their facts tabulated, cut and dried; who detest irre- 
levance, and care not a jot for the humours of the 
discussion. And is anyone likely to need a new exposi- 
tion of the copyright law when, in all probability, that 
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law will be completely changed in the éourse of a few 
months ? 

The pleasant reading for the general reader, which we 
have referred to, is to be found in the first lectures, which 
are devoted to a survey of the origin and subsequent 


history of copyright before the Act of 1842. These _ 


lectures are written in a bright and attractive manner, 
full of the quips and cranks which we always look for in 
‘‘birrelling,” and form an admirable introduction to the 
history of the production and multiplication of books. 
It cannot, however, be said that they add anything of 
importance to our knowledge of the subject. We are not 
blaming Mr. Birrell for this. It is admittedly writing for 
the ‘‘ general” public, not for what we might, perhaps, 
call ‘‘ professional” bookmen. 

The later lectures are more important because more 
controversial, Lecture V. deals with the enactments 
since the time of Queen Anne, and contains a summary 
and a meagre criticism of the Copyright Act of 1842. 
Mr. Birrell’s arguments against the duration of copyright 
from the date of first publication strike us as being, 
on the whole, conclusive. It is obviously wrong ‘‘ to 
throw open to printers the early and uncorrected editions 
of a work at a time when the later and corrected ones 
are still protected,” and the clauses in Lord Herschell’s 
new Bill, giving copyright for an author’s lifetime and 
a term of years, offer in every way a more rational and 
satisfactory arrangement. We are sorry to note that Mr. 
Birrell does not draw attention-—at least, when considering 
the clauses of the Act of 1842—to the absurdities of 
registration at Stationers’ Hall, which is an annoying and 
perfectly useless formality. 

Mr. Birrell discusses only two omissions from the Act of 
1842—the question of translation and the right of dramati- 
sation of novels. ‘The new Bill deals-fully with these 
points, but Mr. Birrell thinks ‘it will be found difficult to 
do more than prevent the bodily appropriation by the 
dramatist of the tpsissima verba of the novelists.” In this 
we do not agree. It is true that “plots, situations, and 
scenes” have to some extent become common property, 
but it should not be difficult, or at least not impossible, to 
detect and prove the appropriation of plots, and situation, 
and scene. There is a vast difference between the appro- 
priation of a general idea and the deliberate larceny of a 
whole plot. 

We have left ourselves no space for a criticism of Mr. 
Birrell’s concluding lectures on ‘‘ Literary Larceny ” and 
“The Present Situation.” Both are fair statements of the 
case, but the weakness of both is that they offer no 
suggestions of any moment. Of the general character of 
the chapter on “‘ Literary Larceny” the concluding para- 
graph is a fair sample : 

The subject of literary larceny is not, from the lawyer’s 
point of view, one of much importance, while from the 
author’s it may safely be said that frankly to acknowledge 
indebtedness has always been a tradition honoured in the 
observance. 

The subject is really of increasing importance from the 
author’s point of view, for it includes the vexed question of 
quotation in reviews and magazine articles, &c., which Mr. 
Birrell discusses very inadequately, making no mention of 
the recent important case of the Review of Reviews. 
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Mr. Birrell touches lightly upon the question of news- 
paper “ pilfering,” but he offers no remedy for a very 
real grievance. All who have read Mr. Moberly Bell’s 
evidence before the Copyright Commission will under- 
stand how imperative it is that some law on the subject 
should be introduced. 

The review, too, of the present situation with which the 
book closes is altogether inadequate. If Mr. Birrell had 
taken the new Bill clause by clause, examining and 
criticising, he would have rendered a signal service to 
literary men and to literature. The Bill contains, as was 
shown in these columns at the time of its appearance, a 
number of omissions and several clauses in urgent need 
of amendment, especially in relation to copyright of 
lectures, colonial (particularly Canadian) and international 
copyright. But he has contented himself with long quota- 
tions and a few remarks upon the Canadian question, 
which, if it is to be discussed at all, must be discussed fully 
and at length, for it is crammed with complications. 

There is in this last chapter a digression upon the 
subject of the relations between publisher and author 
which has nothing to do with the question of copyright, 
but which we welcome as containing the sanest and most 
unbiassed utterance on this question which we have come 
across for some time. 


‘She Certainly Had the Finest Hand of 
Any Woman in the World.” 


The ‘‘ Perverse Widow.” By Arthur W. Orawley-Boevey. 
(Longmans. 42s.) 


‘*Wuen he is in town, he lives in Soho-square. It is said 
he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he was crossed in 
love by a perverse, beautiful widow of the next county to 
him. Before this disappointment Sir Roger was what you 
call a fine gentleman, had often supped with my Lord 
Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon 
his first coming to town, and kicked bully Dawson in a 
public coffee-house for calling him youngster. But being 
ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious 
for a year and a half; and though, his temper being 
naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of 
himself, and never dressed afterwards.” And who was 
this perverse, beautiful widow of the next county that 
wrought such a change in the Worcestershire baronet ? 
For years and years commentators on the Spectator have 
played with the theory that it was Mrs. Boevey, the Portia 
of the New Atlantis and a woman of note in her day. 
Whether they are right or wrong matters very little ; but it 
is a sign of our own literary times, when everything is 
sooner or later accounted for in print, that a volume 
weighing five pounds and three-quarters, and measuring 
superficially twelve inches by ten, has been compiled to 
answer the question once more with every circumstance 
of fulness. The title explains that the old theory is 


maintained: Z'he ‘‘ Perverse Widow”: Being Passages from © 


the Life of Catherina, wife of William Boevey, Esq., of 
Flaxley Abbey, in the County of Gloucester. 

Sir Roger first met his Fair Cruelty, it will be remem- 
bered, during his opening term of office as sheriff. She 
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certainly had the finest hand of any woman in the world, 
and the baronet’s heart was hers in a trice. Also she was 
a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friend- 
ship, and such a desperate scholar that no country gentle- 
man could approach her without being a jest. Sir Roger 
was utterly discomfited in her presence, and yet—and yet— 
‘‘T have been credibly informed that—but who can believe 
half that is said ?—after she had done speaking to me, she 
put her hand” (it was certainly the finest hand of any 
woman in the world) “‘to her bosom, and adjusted her 
tucker.” Rumour also credited her with calling Sir Roger 
“the tamest and most humane of all the brutes in the 
country.” During the progress of his suit Sir Roger 
patched the western door of his stables with the pads of 
foxes; for ‘‘ whenever the widow was cruel the foxes were 
sure to pay for it.” But it was all in vain. For forty 
years he loved her without return, and when he died he 
bequeathed to her a great pearl necklace, and a couple of 
silver bracelets set with jewels. 

So much for the Perverse Widow of the realms of fiction, 
where, indeed, we personally are very willing to keep her. 
If Mr. Crawley-Boevey is to be believed, and he certainly 
has made out a good case, the Perverse Widow of fact, 
Mrs. Catherine Boevey, was a woman of remarkable 
intelligence and influence. She lies beneath a monument 
in Westminster Abbey, where a tribute to her memory 
may be read. Among her chief claims to remembrance is 
her share in founding the festival of the three choirs at 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. She also, as we 
have said, figured in the New Atlantis as a virtuous dame, 
a very notable distinction. A portrait of Mrs. Boevey 
serves as frontispiece to this volume, but by a sad mis- 
fortune we are denied a sight of the finest hand of any 
woman in the world. Besides the matter to the immediate 
point, Mr. Crawley-Boevey enters exhaustively into the 
genealogy of families connected with his own. But we 
cannot help thinking that a little essay in portable form 
would have answered the purpose of the general reader 
far better. 


In Search of Gold. 


Sand and Spinifex. By the Hon. David W. Carnegie. 
(C. A. Pearson.) 

Wuar is spinifex? Mr. Carnegie, who is a younger 
son of the Earl of Southesk, says he does not know 
its right name. It is called by some “ porcupine grass ” 
—a good name, surely; others murmur Festuca irritans, 
and shudder. The name of the plant is obscure to hun- 
dreds of men who know its characteristics right well. 
Spinifex covers the West Australian wildernesses 
among which the aborigines roam from water-hole to 
water-hole. It grows in hummocks ; it pricks the feet of 
men and camels horribly; and it is useful in only two 
ways: it binds the sand, and for three weeks in the year 
its bloom makes excellent forage. Mr. Carnegie and his 
party saw, while exploring the West Australian wastes for 
gold, more sand and spinifex than anything else; hence 
the appropriateness of the title of this book, which is the 
record of five years’ pioneering and exploration in Western 
Australia. 
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In his early cliapters Mr. Carnegie gives us graphic pic- 
tures of Coolgardie in the great “rush” of the early 
nineties. Thither Mr. Carnegie went in September, 1892, 
with Lord Percy Douglas (now Lord Douglas of Hawick), 
in time to see and take part in the ‘‘rush to Hannan’s.” 
“Oh, glorious uncertainty of mining!” he exclaims, re- 
calling those days, and he tells us that one of the “ poor 
devils’’ whom he saw with hardly a rag to his back ‘‘ has 
now a considerable fortune, with rooms in a fashionable 
quarter of London, and in frock-coat and tall-hat ‘ swells’ 
it with the best!” A grievous contrast to the Hannan 
rush was the rush to “‘ Siberia’’: but, at least, it enabled 
Mr. Carnegie to write a vivid description of the symptoms 
and scenes of a “‘rush”’ in a mining town: 

Once clear of the town, what a strange collection of 
baggage animals, horses, camels, and donkeys! What a 
mass of carts, drays, buggies, wheelbarrows, handbarrows, 
and many queer makeshifts for carrying goods — the 
strangest of all a large barrel set on an axle, and dragged 
or shoved by means of two long handles, the proud pos- 
sessor’s belongings turning round and round inside until 
they must surely be charred into a most confusing jumble. 
Then we see the ‘“‘swagman” with his load on his back, 
perhaps fifty pounds of provisions rolled up in blankets, 
with a pick and shovel strapped on them, and in either 
hand a gallon bag of water. No light work this with the 
thermometer standing at 100° in the shade, and the track 
inches deep in fine, powdery dust; and yet men start off 
with a light heart, with perhaps a two hundred mile 
journey before them, replenishing their bundles as they pass 
through camps on their road. 

Mr. Carnegie cared little for financial schemes or hum- 
drum mining, and accordingly he joined in one prospecting 
expedition after another. The expeditions were conducted 
with camels and horses, or with camels alone, and pro- 
gress depended on the water supply, which was sometimes 
perilously small and infrequent. The cream of the book is 
the narrative of a prospecting expedition into a vast 
unknown tract of Western Australia, the crossing of 
which meant a thousand miles of bee-line travelling 
between Coolgardie and Kimberley. Mr. Carnegie pre- 
pares us for this narrative by a glowing apologia of the 
prospector’s life and aims. We cannot even summarise 
the events in this great expedition undertaken by this 
picked band of explorers. They had all the fun and all 
the hardship they looked for, but the results in the way of 
gold-finding were nil. Mr. Carnegie cheerfully confesses 
on the 433rd page of his book that ‘‘my work has had no 
better result than to demonstrate to others that part of the 
interior that may best be avoided.” To that result must 
be added this excellent book. In the wilderness the 
party could not fail to meet parties of the aborigines ; 
and we will conclude by quoting a dramatic passage 
in this connexion. One day the party approached 
unseen, with all their camels and baggage, to within one 
hundred yards of an encampment. Mr. Carnegie thus 
describes the meeting : 

No words can describe the look of terror and amazement 
on the faces of those wild savages. Spellbound they 
crouched in the black and smouldering ashes of the 
spinifex, mouths open and eyes staring, and then with 
one terrific yell away they ran, dodging and doubling 
until a somewhat bushy tufwood tree seemed to offer 
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them means of escape. How many there had been I do 
not know, but the tree harboured three, the man, woman, 
and child, that we had first singled out... . Even to 
European eyes a camel is not the commonest of beasts, and 
since these people had never seen an animal larger than a 
dingo, and, indeed, no animal save this and the spinifex 


rat, their surprise may well be imagined on seeing a thing . 


as large as their whole camp marching solemnly along. 
Putting down the caravan we approached them, and from 
a mad, incoherent yelling their protestations gradually 
died down to an occasional gulp like that of a naughty 
child. 
Of such scenes there are not a few in Mr. Carnegie’s 
interesting pages. 








Notes on New Books. 
Travel. 


THE GREAT SAtt LAKE TRAIL. 
By W. F. Copy anp H. INMAN. 


In this book, written by Colonel Henry Inman and Colonel 
William F. Cody (‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’) in collaboration, we plunge 
into ‘‘ the era of the trapper, the scout, the savage, and the 
passage of emigrants to the goldfields of California when the 
only route was by the overland trail.” It isa period beloved 
of boys, who know it through the heightened descriptions of 
yellow-back writers. Yet in these pages the yellow - back 
writers are again and again justified in their descriptions, which 
are not more thrilling than the facts. Take the Pony Express, 
organised in 1860 to carry letters to and from the Californian 
goldfields : 

It was no easy duty; horse and human flesh were 
strained to the limit of physical tension. Day or night, 
in sunshine or in storm, under the darkest skies, in the 
pale moonlight, and with only the stars at times to guide 
him, the brave rider must speed on. Rain, hail, snow, or 
sleet, there was no delay; his precious burden of letters 
demanded his best efforts under the stern necessities of the 
hazardous service; it brooked no detention; on he must 
ride. Sometimes his pathway led across level prairies, 
straight as the flight of an arrow. It was oftener a zigzag 
trail hugging the bank of awful precipices, and dark, 
narrow caiions infested with watchful savages eager for 
the scalp of the daring man who had the temerity to enter 
their mountain fastnesses. 

The Indian passages in this book are even more fascinating 
with their stories of blood and treachery; or you may turn to 
the story of the famous Kit Carson, and sigh for such a life as 
his. The book is admirably illustrated, and gives us Fennimore 
Cooper’s world in its ‘‘ last sprightly runnings.” (Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d.) 


From PEKIN TO PETERSBURG. By ArRNoT REID. 


Mr. Arnot Reid travelled overland from Pekin to Petersburg 
because he wished to reach Europe by a route which he had not 
before traversed. It was as though a man should go to Man- 
chester by the Midiand Railway because he was a little weary 
of the London and North-Western. Nor does Mr. Reid profess 
to be an explorer or traveller in the professional sense. ‘‘I 
am the average indoors man,” he says, with engaging frankness. 
His friends warned him against the journey, but he had a mind 
to take it, and he did, and finished it in the time he had allowed 
himself—fifty days. It cost Mr. Reid and his small party about 
a pound a day per head. We cannot attempt to summarise Mr. 
Reid's journey through Chinese territory, across the Desert of 
Gobi, and through Siberia ; but we cau say without hesitation 
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that his narrative is interesting in every page. Mr. Reid deals 
with the missionary question with equal outspokenness and care. 
‘There is, humanly speaking, no probability of Christianising 
China.” That is his opinion, but he puts it a little less abruptly 
when he gives the impressions he received in a stay of two days 
in a missionary family : 

Apart from the memory of great kindness and great 
helpfulness, the stay left upon my mind a double im- 
pression. To anyone doubting whether missionary effort 
in China is advisable, the impression produced would be to 
confirm that doubt. To anyone believing lit rally that it 
is the clear duty of Christiavs to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel, the impression produced would be a 
desire to help still further those people who are conscien- 
tiously, zealously, and nobly seeking to fulfil that duty. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reid commends the idea of a Protected 
China to the English-speaking races—in a word, an Anglo- 
American Protectorate is his ideal. Alas! the Anglo-American 
Commission adjourned on Monday—sine die—on the question of 
an Alaskan boundary. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 
ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. By J. F. Fraser. 
This book is, at any rate, unique—that is to say, it is the 
only record of ‘‘a bicycle ride of nineteen thousand, two 
hundred, and thirty-seven miles, through seventeen countries 
and across three continents” ; and to write anything new is an 
achievement. The riders—they were three in all: the author, 
Mr. 8S. E. Lunn, and Mr. F. H. Lowe—travelled east from 
England and returned from the west, and it took them seven 
hundred and seventy-four days to put their pneumatic girdle 
round the globe. This was longer than Puck, but then his 
girdle was not pneumatic. The principal value of the narra- 
tive is its truthfulness, for Mr. Fraser is no maker of litera- 
ture, and we do not gather from his pages that the travellers 
departed far from the norm in their personalities. Such is 
the increasing friendliness of the world and the humavising 
effect of a prank that their unpleasant adventures were few 
and trifling. Indeed, Mr. Fraser admits that they were nearer 
death on their return ride through London streets than at any 
other time. No one seems to be so assured of longevity as 
the professional hairbreadth-escaper. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Science. 

BIRDs. By A. H. Evans. 

This is the new volume of that excellent series, ‘‘ The Cam- 
bridge Natural History.” It is a large octavo volume of more 
than six hundred pages, containing a great many wood-block 
presentations of English and foreign birds. Mr. Evans’s aim 
has been to be at once comprehensive and scientific, and to pro- 
duce a book useful to the tyro, the traveller, and the more or 
less trained ornithologist. On p. 329 we have an interesting 
drawing of the Dodo—a miracle of ugliness and ineffectual 
wings. And hereis the condensed natural history of this detail 
of the day-before-yesterday : 

The Dodo is said to have inhabited forests, to have swal- 
lowed pebbles, to have uttered a cry like that of a gosling, 
and to have laid one large white egg on a mass of grass. 
Hogs and other imported animals seem to have conduced 
to its extermination, as well as the hand of man. 


The book is, of course, admirably produced ; it is interesting 
to notice how completely wood-engraving holds its own in this 
class of illustration. (Macmillan. 17s. net.) 


VOLCANOES, By Pror. T. G. Bonnry 


A question interesting to child and man is answered by Prof. 
Bonney, in his uew contribution to the admirable Progressive 
Science Series. Whence comes the immense eruptive force 
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of a voleano’ The longer a volcano preserves its outward 
calm the more violent is its next outbreak, while, per contra, 
volcanoes like Stromboli, which are always active, are rarely 
explosive. Steam—just steam—supplies the force with which 
a volcano throws up lava, rocks, ashes, or mud; it is as though 
a kettle had boiled over. ‘‘ Every explosion, every discharge 
of projectiles, is accompanied by a jet of steam, like the firing 
of some monstrous gun.” The scale on which steam is some- 
times generated in the crater of a volcano may be gathered 
from the following facts : 

M. Fouqué, who studied an eruption of Etna in 1865, 
made a number of observations in order to measure the 
quantity of water which was discharged from the vent in 
the form of steam. Each explosion, he estimated, ejected 
about seventy-nine cubic yards of water in this condition, 
and one of these occurred on an average every four minutes 
for about 100days. That is to say, the discharge amounted 
to 2,829,600 cubic yards of water. Moreover, this does not 
adequately express the quantity emitted from the volcano, 
for a lateral crater was the focus of this eruption, and the 
one at the summit alsc emitted great quantities of steam. 


This is the answer to a somewhat elementary question. The 
ultimate causes of ‘‘ vulcanicity”’—as the action of volcanoes 
is called—are still to seek. But Prof. Bonney is able to write: 
‘*T am sanguine that, to borrow an appropriate phrase from a 
child’s game, ‘ we are getting warm,’ and that our successors, 
by the end of the first quarter of the coming century, will have 
got much nearer to the solution of the problem.” (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE ScrENCE oF LIFE. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

The ‘‘ Victorian Era” series, of which this is a new volume, 
has a refreshing elasticity. Here we have an historical sketch 
of the evolution of the science of biology. The preceding 
volume was a monograph on Charles Kingsley, the next will 
be a monograph of Tennyson, and after that will come 
accounts of our Foreign Missions and a history of Indian life 
and thought since the Mutiny. Mr. Thomson’s contribution 
was by no means the simplest. To put into such concise form 
the achievements merely of Darwin and Weismann would have 
been difficult; but here we have a capable and readable 
survey of the whole field, with all its principal labourers, from 
Aristotle onwards, Mr. Thomson dedicates his work to Heckel. 
(Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 


Verse. 


By Francks BANNERMAN. 

A collection of poems in many keys. There are love poems 
and philosophic poems and romantic poems; and all are quiet 
and reserved, though none are strikingly good. All are above 
the average, and the book is an interesting reflection of a 
modern temperament. We quote for its literary association 
these lines on the intruder who interrupted Coleridge in the 
transcription of his ‘‘ Kubla Khan” dream : 


MILESTONES. 


THE MAN FROM PORLOCK. 

Person from Porlock, nameless man, 

If it were known, how execrate your name ! 
Who to our endless loss of ‘‘ Kubla Khan” 

Upon your dull and trivial business came, 
And scattered all the golden store of dreams 

Lent by the poet’s visions of the night, 
That now as Tantalus’ own torment gleams 

Elusive, but a fragment of delight ; 
Nor may we hear the Abyssinian maid 

Sing to her dulcimer that unknown song. 
That on the poet’s sleep such glamour laid 

With spells that to the circling spheres belong, 
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To bear us with him where for ever runs 
The sacred river of tumultuous streams, 

Lit by no changeful moons, no changeless suns, 
Through all the land of witchery and dreams. 


Though long in kirkyard rest is Jaid 
The man from Porlock, whose gross ear 
Heard not the Abyssinian maid— 
Though he is dead this many a year— 
He leaves behind an endless brood 
Dull as himself, importunate— 
Always too soon do they intrude, 
And always go too late! 


Miss Bannermann’s verses make a very pretty book. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Theology. 


MeEsstaAH COMETH. By GEorRGE EDWARD JELF. 


‘‘That Israel may be saved” is the hope and prayer that 
from the infancy of the Church has been breathed by followers 
of Christ. The appeal to the Hebrew Sacred Scriptures 
has produced a vast body of controversial literature, and it is 
hardly conceivable that at this time any grave argument should 
be still hidden between those fretted leaves. The warm approval 
of Rabbi Ben-Oliel, quoted in the preface to this book, does 
not suggest that Canon Jelf, at any rate, has discovered any 
new analogy of compelling exactness between the types and 
prophecies of the Old Testament and the facts recorded in the 
Gospels. But if a re-statement of the case was necessary, it 
could hardly have been made clearer or more exhaustive than 
that which is to be found here; while the writer’s tone of 
sincere conviction and earnest piety should win for him, if 
anything might, an unprejudiced hearing from those whom he 
principally addresses. (A.D. Innes. 7s. 6d.) 


THE TABERNACLE. By WILLIAM Brown. 


It is ‘‘ in relation to Christ and the Church ” that Mr. Brown 
unfolds his subject. It would have been better, perhaps, to 
rest content with the archeological aspect of the matter, for 
the author's moral and theological comparisons are not striking. 
If the ‘‘ fal-lals and gewgaws of Aaron’s old wardrobe” (to 
quote Milton’s acid phrase) are to find an antitype, it must be 
in the ritual rather than in the doctrine of the Christian Church. 
In that which constitutes the valuable portion of his treatise— 
the painful reconstruction of the migratory fane—Mr. Brown’s 
work is worthy of high praise. It is a task that has furnished 
occasion for diligent ingenuity, and the author has not been 
found wanting. The Tabernacle and its rites were a thing of 
beauty ; to have restored them to our comprehension is to have 
established a claim upon our gratitude. (Oliphant, Andersoa 
& Ferrier. New Edition. 3s. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous. 
THE WoRKS OF SILVER. EpITeD By C. G. R. MATTHEY. 


George Silver’s ‘‘ Paradoxes of Defence” (1599) is a treatise 
on swordmanship, and a commentary thereon that has not 
before been published, ‘‘ Brief Instructions upon My Paradoxes 
of Defence,” are here printed together in one volume with a 
preface, by a practical swordsman, who subjects Silver’s 
theories to criticism, and evidently intends the result to be 
studied by modern gladiators. This being so, it seems to us 
that some modernisation of Silver’s spelling would have been 
wise, for your gladiator is seldom enough of a man of letters 
to want long s’s, v’s for u’s, and other sixteenth century 
typographical peculiarities, in his manuals. But for literary 
students the reprint will have much quaiut charm. (Bell. 21s.) 
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LANDMARKS IN INDUSTRIAL HIsToRY. By G. F. WARNER. 


Mr. Warner gives an excellent outline of the leading facts 
of English industrial history. The chief features of particular 
developments of industry or commerce are grouped under 
nineteen heads, including ‘‘The Manorial System,” ‘‘ The 
Mercantile System,” ‘‘ The Trading Companies,” ‘‘ Machinery 
and Power,” ‘‘ Trade and the Flag.” The Free Trade Move- 
ment is curiously placed under ‘‘ Remedies by Legislation.” 
An arrangement by epochs has an undoubted attraction for the 
general reader and the unlaborious student. Perhaps more 
attention might have been devoted to emigration and colonisa- 
tion in the present century, while the last chapter might have 
been made more useful by a brief account of proposals for an 
Imperial customs union. There is a good index to this mass 
of well-digested information. (Blackie.) 


Dr. Isaac Taylor has put forth, through Mr. Edward Arnold, 
a new and cheaper edition of his learned work, The History 
of the Alphabet, first published sixteen years ago. The author 
points with satisfaction to the fact that several novel theories 
which he enunciated in the first edition, especially those 
relating to the origin of the Glagolithic Alphabet and of the 
Runes, have not been opposed. The second edition of Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman’s work, The Shifting and Incidence of 
Tucation (Macmillan), is practically a new volume, alterations 
and additions having been introduced freely. 

To the pocket edition of the Waverley novels Mr. Dent has 
added St. Ronan’s Well. 


Fiction. 


Rupert Armstrong. By 0. Shakespear. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


Tuts novel is scarcely strong, but it is sane and just, and 
it well deserves to be called charming. It is full of 
delicate perceptions and appreciations, especially of human 
character when under the influence of art. The atmosphere 
of the story is exclusively artistic. Sir Rupert was a great 
painter; that is to say, he was a popular painter, and 
might have been a great one had he chosen. His history 
is told by his daughter Agatha, who, more fortunate than 
most tellers of tales in the first person, contrives to limn 
her own portrait convincingly. Be it said that the portrait 
is dignified and beautiful. Only three people knew that 
Sir Rupert had sold his soul for fame and money—Agatha, 
Sir Rupert himself, and their friend Maurice Wootton. 
And it was Agatha who. aroused Sir Rupert’s somnolent 
conscience—that conscience whose awakening ended in so 
moving a tragedy. 

‘* Father, can’t you go back again and paint as you did 
then ?” 

My words seemed to move him. 

**One can’t ever go back; to regret is the biggest of 
follies, and a cowardice too.”’ 

‘* T wonder,” I said, ‘‘if the regret of Adam and Eve for 
Paradise were a folly or a cowardice! If we have once 
walked with God, can we go from His presence and forget ? 
I believe you remember in flashes while you are painting 


these things you do now.” 
. « » He looked at me a moment with something like 
fear in his astonishment. ... ~-- 


‘* What have you heard about me?” he said... . 
‘“*T have heard very little,” said I. ‘‘ Only that you 
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began life with a high ideal of painting, and did some 
beautiful pictures. . . .” 

“Some people say I still paint beautiful pictures,” he 
answered, in the tone of one demanding justice. 

** You live among people whose object it is to make you 
think so.” 

‘*You are still almost a child,” said he. ‘‘ Who has 
been putting these ideas into your head ?” 

‘They are ideas that have grown there of themselves. 
About you I simply know, because I love you.” 


Sir Rupert did go back, and the effort cost him not only 
his hand’s skill, but his life. 

We are rather puzzled to know why Miss Shakespear has 
called her novel Rupert Armstrong. Sir Rupert’s story 
does not emerge from the greyness of background till near 
the close of the book, while the love story of Maurice 
Wootton and Clare Wentworth is salient from beginning 
to end, and at least as well done. All the people are 
drawn with distinction. Agatha is perhaps the most 
effective portrait, and next to her must stand her lovely 
and soulless mother, Lady Armstrong, at whose bidding 
Sir Rupert became “popular.” Beyond doubt Miss 
Shakespear’s best novel, Rupert Armstrong discloses possi- 
bilities in its author of which we had not hitherto sus- 
pected the existence. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


By WILsoN BARRETT AND 

THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON. RoBERT HICHENS. 

This Mr. Barrett is really the actor, and this Mr. Hichens 
really the author of The Green Carnation, and their collabora- 
tion is a fact, and a very capable one. The style of the book is 
approximately Biblical, and the story is the story that the 
stage already knows. (Macqueen. 6s.) 
JANE TREACIEL. By Hamitton Aipé. 

A novelist of the old school, the author of Poet and Peer and 
Penruddocke here makes a re-appearance. To read Mr. Aidé 
is to recapture one’s youth. ‘‘ The World asked, ‘ Who is Miss 
Vincent ?’ and the answer did not satisfy that great critic and 
busybody.”. People do not write like that now. The story is 
of upper circles and mystery: a melodrama in evening dress. 
Mr. Aidé states that he has already made a stage version of it. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


THE HEART OF DENISE. By 8. Lxverr Y&£ats, 


In the Chevalier d’ Auriac Mr. Yeats achieved a good romantic 
novel of its type. Here we are among chevaliers and 
vicomtes of the Court of Henri of Navarre. Denise tells her 
own story and—to the author’s credit—she tells it admirably. 
We are at once prepossessed (if she is not) in favour of M. 
de Loignac, Lieutenant of the Guard, who was “poor as a 
homeless cat, his patrimony, as we heard, being but a sword 
and a ruined tower somewhere in the Corréze.’”’ The other 
stories in the book are shorter, and are laid mostly in India. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


Two MEN 0’ MENDIP. By WALTER RAYMOND. 

This story by the author of Tryphena in Love is full of 
the fragrance of Zummerzetshire. There is suffering and 
homely philosophy and gladness such as country folk know. 
‘‘ Father and daughter jogged along togetber high up on the 
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open down, with the brown heather for a mile or more on each 
hand, and the broad valley rich and green stretching far away 
below. White homesteads gleamed between the orchards and 
elm trees, and beyond the distant hills a narrow strip of sea 
glistened in the sun. Then, as they passed over the brow 
and began to pick their way down the steap road, they could 
look down upon a nest of thatched roofs and see people 
gathering on the village green. ‘Shipham,’ said Solomon.” 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


LONE PINE. By R. B. TOWNSHEND. 

“To my friends ia Santiago, red and white, and in memory 
of a brindled bulldog”—that is Mr. Townshend’s dedication. 
The Santiago is not the famous one, but a township in New 
Mexico, and the story is of Americans, Spaniards, and Indians. 
‘‘The Red Indian bas often been represented as apathetic,” 
says the author. “He is not. His loves and hatreds are 
intense.” In Lone Pine we have testimony to this, and a 
variety of such excitement as tales of ‘‘ greasers*’ always give. 
A masculine book. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Many Ways oF LOVE. By FRED WHISHAW. 
The many ways of love were those in vogue in the Court 
and times of Catherine the Great of Russia. Early in the 
story the heroiae, who is the narrator, is entangled in a bri«r 
bush and released by the hero, who, to her remark that her 
dress will be torn, replies: ‘‘Ha! ha! there speaks the thrifty 
German fraulein. I like it; I am half German myself, and 
the other half wicked, extravagant English. Now, see, my 
thrifty German half says: ‘ Spare the dress and detach, by 
slow labour and many pricks, the thorns.’ My English half 
cries: ‘ Perish slow labour and all thrift, and let the skirt go! 
I think the English in me preponderates; I will cut!’” A 
good, breezy novel of love and intrigue and fighting. (Dent. 
4s. 6d. net.) 
Orr THE Hicu Roap. By EL®anor C. PRICE. 
“Will any kind people, living quietly off the high road, 
receive @ person in serious trouble, homeless and friendless ?”’ 
That advertisement is the kernel of the story. Mrs. Downes 
and her daughter Jessie became the kind people, ant their 
guest was of the highest importance to the development of the 
drama. A quiet country book in the main, with more emotion 
than action, and continuous interest. (Macmillan. 63.) 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. By H. A. VACHELL. 
A Californian story, full of local character and colour. 
‘* California,” we read, ‘is like a girl just out—a-flutter with 
self-consciousness. . . . She has many suitors, but will she 
choose the right man? ... The fellow to whom she is at 
present engaged is a sorry money-grabber, who will desert 
her when her gold becomes his.’’ (Sands. 6s.) 


Jock’s WARD. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
In the beginning Ezra Dunstan, one of the Peculiar People, 
is charged with manslaughter for permitting his child to die 
without a doctor’s assistance, and is sentenced to imprisonment. 
Whereupon a shrill voice cried: ‘‘ A blarsted shyme, too! How 
durs’ you gi’ ’im six months—’im as wouldn’t ’arm a bloomin’ 
babby!” That was Jock. Subsequently Dunstan came out, 
and Jock—who plays the part of Benignancy tempered with 
Whitechapel—takes him under his wing. A pretty, if some- 
what mechanical, street story. (Pearson. ~ 33. 6d.) 
THE DeEsIRE OF THEIR HEARTS. By MARGARET PARKER, 
Miss Parker is an Australian novelist, and her latest story 
will please those who like a novel to be tender, and wholesome, 
and neither too sad nor too happy in its ending. We like the 
heroine none the less when she gives up her idea of painting 
‘* that long series of Tennyson’s women whose pictures she has 
already sketched in her own mind.” (Jarrold. 6s.) 
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CICELY VAUGHAN. By Pup DAVENANT: 

Cicely is thirty and unhappy, so unhappy that the first thing 
she does in Chapter II. is to bore a hole in the bottom of a 
pleasure boat with her penknife. Presently she is lying on the 
river bank. Although she had ‘‘ gone down for the last time,” 
Cicely talks at large to her rescuer for two pages about religion 
and etiquette. Asked if she can walk, she replies: “I can 
walk if you will help me; but it’s far, and perhaps I shall be 
taking you out of your way”’ (she had just taken him to the 
bottom of the river). He tells her: ‘“‘I am Stephen Fenwick”; 
whereupon the would-be-drowned young lady remembers it is 
her birthday, and that ‘“‘ You are to have the privilege of 
taking me in to dinner to-night.” (Long. 6s.) 


Tue Curé or St. PHILIPPE. By Francis W. GREY. 


This ‘Story of French-Canadian Politics” opens with the 
appointment of the new curé of St. Ephrem du Mile Ead, 
and resolves itself into a series of discussions on church- 
building, schools, protective tariffs, water and drainage, party 
intrigues—everything. in fact, that one does not want in 
a novel and does not love in a blue-book. (Digby, Long 
& Co. 6s.) 


FRANK REDLAND, Reoruit. By Mrs. Covunson KERNAHAN. 


By the author of 7'rewinnot of Guy’s. Here, however, are no 
medical students; the story is a domestic drama, with a 
choleric Squire (who cut off his port for twelve months, on an 
average, once a week) as a prominent figure. ‘‘If Frank 
Redland was a fool,” says the author, ‘‘ he was at least a hand- 
some one, with his frank smile, merry brown eyes, and fair 
hair.” This description should endear him to the sex which 
reads novels. The story is conventional in manner and more 
interesting than many. (Long. 6s.) 

WICKED RosAMOND. By Mina SANDEMAN. 

The adjective is unnecessary, Rosamond’s wickedness being 
patent. Her attempt to murder her husband by means of a 
poisoned pair of gloves supplied to her by a music-hall lady, 
from a recipe of Catherine de Medici, bas only to be men- 
tioned. A story of a perverted nature, compact of unpleasant 
and incredible incidents. A cure for good spirits. (Long. 6s.) 


FRANCOIS THE VALET. By G. W. APPLETON. 
A slangy story of mystery and crime. ‘‘‘By Jove!’ said 
Jimmie, ‘ there’s a bit of romance for you; and you'd scatter 
your silly old brains about Ogilvie’s carpet, would you ?’” 
There is a place in the book called Addlehead, and a girl is 
‘* folded” to Hubert's breast. But the author is high-spirited 
and extremely pleased with his story. (Pearson. 6s.) 
Mary UNWIN. By ALAN St. AUBYN. 
The heroine of this story, by the author of A Fellow of 
Trinity, has nothing to do with Cowper’s friend. The new 
Mary Unwin is a vicar’s daughter. Throughout the book the 
course of true love runs roughly, and duns are continually at 
the door-bell; but then, just ia time, Mary unexpectedly 
becomes a rich man’s heiress, and all is well. There are pictures. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Accessory AFTER THE Fact. By Mrs, LeITrH ADAMs. 
There is nothing on the title-page of this book to show 
that it is not a continuous novel. Yet the title covers only 
the first of nine stories, or about one-fifteenth part of the 
book. This is not commendable. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 


THE RECORDS OF VINCENT TRILL. By Dick Donovan. 


Sixteen cases in which Vincent Trill aids sixteen laurels to 
‘‘the many he had earned,” and proves himself, to the author’s 
satisfaction, to be ‘‘ the shrewdest and cleverest detective of his 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


time.”’ 
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The Encore. 


Tue artist was playing the Fantasia of Schumann, where- 
through, as Schlegel’s translator hath it, ‘there runs a 
note whose gentle tone Is heard aright by him alone Who 
lists with care extreme.” 

“T have often tried,” said the giggling woman behind 
me, ‘‘to get her to wear the usual things; but she’s 
obstinate in her way.” 

The chivalrous man beside her who kept one polite ear 
for the giggle and borrowed the other occasionally for the 
music, was distressed by the sforsandos which seemed to 
hammer indecorously at the concrete mass within him 
which he mistook for the door of a delicate imagination. 

‘‘Wants sympathy; is a bit hard,” he was heard to 
murmur. 

In front of me the joke was evidently intense, though 
its contraband nature could be guessed from the startled 
blush on the face of the girl in shimmering green. It 
was a face that a photographer would have tilted, impart- 
ing to it the witchery of silly innocence: one might have 
pursued and lost the well-beloved a dozen times in an 
hour’s scrutiny of its pretty colouring under lifted eye- 
brows, its paltry, vulgar mirth, its defiant yet pathetic 
embarrassment in detection. By her side was a girl in 
stripes of black who might have sat for Demureness 
personified. Her teeth and lips retreated as before some 
bullying kiss; an indolent gentleness shone from her. Yet 
it was from her that proceeded the mirth-extorting glance 
which made the girl in green turn her head to the right, 
suffocating with the torment and delight of repressed 
laughter. 

The singer was their quarry. She had come on in a 
pink satin skirt, answering shimmer for shimmer to the 
garb of the girl in green. Her small contralto seemed 
drowned in the loud chord of colour. 

The artist was playing in modo duna leggendario ; a legend 
of long ago when a man whose elated soul heard and 
rehearsed the melodies of an authentic optimism clouded 
and subtilised them, at his own whim made them harsh 
or delicate, thorned them with difficulties, forbad them to 
speak outright, and by allegiance to his own magical 
temperament eluded the understanding of the crowd. 

The chivalrous listener grew sheepishly dissatisfied 
with his equivocal position. He continued to acquiesce, 
however, with the rippling fatness beside him which 
exuded criticism of the artist’s bare arms: it was pene- 
trating into the arcana of Art to sit next someone who 
had helped the singer to make up and could discuss the 
factitious merits of her eyebrows and complexion. 

His conscience voiced an extenuating word: ‘“ She’s a 
fine pianist.” 
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A muffled peal from the girl in green, backed by a glint 
in the eyes of her demure companion, who was gloating 
with secret relish over her perfidious disdain of music, 
rebuked him. It was a triple forte, representing to them 
mere piano-banging, which inspired their mirth. Earnest 
and self-possessed, thinking of nothing but music, the 
artist subsided on the common chord of O, and a sound of 
applause broke forth. 

‘She hasn’t done yet,” said the chivalrous man. 

Somehow at this moment one knew him entirely. He 
had helped to rob us of Schumann, but he had disclosed 
himself. He was the typical sportsman: length was 
tedious, but great length was record-breaking, worth 
backing. He was in sympathy with Miss B.—she was 
beating the others. 

The clarity of the triumphal march brought about no 
perceptible alleviation of the amused puzzlement of the 
faces around me ; for a moment I was blind to them. 

The fantastic, tripping passages of short notes, a sealed 
mystery to undedicated fingers, seemed to liberate space 
as though before fairy feet the stolid walls receded, 
amplifying the room for the roving fancy, creating avenues 
of open doors, mellowing and vivifying the prodigious 
luminosity of the gilded room and dissolving the fixed 
stuffiness of the air. 

Before me the demure girl convinced herself of delicacy 
by yawning into her palm. 

The peroration came: for me suddenly, tamely. Human 
life, so persistent in its obtrusion, so determined not to 
refrain from exhibiting its most characteristic gestures or 
eclipse its imperious geniality for any music of God or 
man, dulled me to the happenings of the tone-world. 

The end came, I say. Whereupon the chivalrous man 
said: “‘ We ought to give her an encore, I think.” And 
they did! These bored listeners, these clandestine gossips, 
these critics of clothes, deliberately protracted their 
sufferings, deliberately asked for one more message from 
that world of tone-poetry whose language meant nothing 
to them. And in the benediction of their amazing 
patronage, across the endless gulf that separates the artist’s 
soul from the painstaking imitation of one, Schumann’s 
interpreter bowed and withdrew. 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 





M. Gaston Descuamps in the Zemps laments the deplor- 
able mediocrity of contemporary literature and the dearth 
of masterpieces. ‘‘ Never were masterpieces so rare as 
at this present moment. Nearly every place is to be taken. 
The retreat of a worn-out dilettantism, the abdication of a 
blatant and impotent pornography, open up illimitable 
perspectives to all the young people who still desire to make 
us listen to a word of certitude or reveal to us a mystery 
of beauty.” M. Deschamps does not take into account 
the fact that literature to-day in France is a matter of 
comparative insignificances. This is not precisely the 
moment to clamour for masterpieces when a whole country 
is living in a thrilling sensational serial, when our sole 
preoccupation lying down at night is the expectation of 
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the next morning’s sensation. Demoralised as we all 
are here by much futile reading of newspapers, much 
futile impassioned talk, who is to find leisure and 
silence for the composition of masterpieces? The writers 
themselves have left their libraries and gone down into 
the arena, where some of them, alas! are cutting very 
lamentable figures indeed. M. Jules Lemaitre, so witty 
and amazingly clever till now, is furnishing us with proof 
that the wittiest man of letters may be a complete nin- 
compoop, and that the man who can talk delightfully 
about books may not always be relied upon to talk of 
public matters with sense or decency. 

One accomplished literary tradesman of my acquaintance 
alone has preserved his head in the general loss of reason, 
not to his credit will I own. For this absolute sacrifice of 
every personal and private interest to the great question of 
the hour reveals the permanent chivalry and disinterested- 
ness that may be looked for in French character. When 
asked his opinion on the ‘‘ Affaire,”” my worthy trader in 
books and articles replied, in terms befitting a spirit so 
properly commercial as his: ‘‘ All I know about the miser- 
able business is, that literature is at a standstill.” 

It is a satisfaction to find that Gyp has been able to 
snatch a few odd moments from her embittered pursuit of 
the Jews, and her deadly feud with the partisans of 
Truth and Justice, to write a bright and amusing booklet 
—Monsieur de Follewil. It is the thousandth repetition of 
Gyp, always the same dialogued attack upon society and 
foreigners, always and inevitably an exposure of Gyp’s 
amiable contempt of the nations of the world and un- 
authentic titles. She seems to regard foreigners as Jews. 
Both inspire her with loathing and aversion. An innocent 
preference for afternoon tea provokes her scorn, because it 
is an English habit. Gyp’s war cry is France for the 
French! She would expel all foreigners, all Protestants 
and Jews. She maintains that French national character 
is essentially Catholic, that a French Protestant is an 
anomaly, an absurdity, and, in consequence, as something 
supremely anti-national, his existence justifies his per- 
secution. 

The opening dialogues of Monsieur de Folleuil treat wittily 
and with ferocious contempt of the appalling and un- 
forgettable catastrophe of the Bazar de Charité. Folleuil 
returns from a long search for his cousin’s servant, who, 
having left the Bazar, rushed back into the flames to the 
rescue of the victims. 


‘* Tsay,” remarks the old marchioness, a delightful old 
Frenchwoman, who has a tongue, and knows how to use 
it, ‘except the servants, and a few admirable exceptions, 
they weren’t very chic, the men! There were not many 
dead or wounded among the men ?” 

““There were only about two hundred at the Bazar, 
they say,” replies a young man. 

“So much the better,” says the old marchioness. ‘If 
there had been more all the women would have been 
burnt.” 


She is still more pitiless in the next dialogue—Revirement : 


‘*T hear my nephew behaved like a cad,” she remarks 
to Folleuil. 

‘* Mon Dieu! every one can’t be a hero,” Folleuil says. 
‘“*T mightn’t have done better.” 
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‘*You would have walked off, and never looked behind 
you.” 

“‘ Certainly not ; but I might, perhaps, not have accom- 
plished any sensational rescue.” 

‘‘They say that my nephew escaped, knocking down 
every one in his way with unheard-of brutality.” 

** Yes, that is what they did say; but now,” he ex- 
plains, ‘‘ somebody having hit upon the new and profound 
idea that it is more meritorious to raise than to follow the 
current, everybody rushed to do it, and then, you see, this 
frankness was very awkward. Society is shaky enough, 
without striking another blow at it.” 


It is a pity, he admits, that the men were not, if not 
heroes, at least gentlemen; but he thinks it better to 
stick to the new version, and tone facts down. A lady of 
dubious title enters, and begins to deplore the abominable 
campaign against the men, which attacks the aristocracy. 
The old marchioness maintains that the campaign is justi- 
fiable since the men behaved abominably. Mme. de 
Rirfray begins : 

‘“‘Among the men I know who were at the Bazar 
when the fire ——”’ 

Folleuil interrupts her : ‘‘ What, you know men who were 
there when the fire broke out! You are lucky!” 

She, laughing: ‘‘ They were there that very day, and 
even a part of next day; but by 4 o’clock it was all over. 
There was nobody. They had all gone away half-an-hour 
before the fire began, or arrived five minutes afterwards. 
But I know about fifteen who were really there.”’ 

Folleuil: ‘‘ What! You know fifteen men who were at 
the Bazar? It’s like the man’s drill. He bought it for 
a hunting suit, and he was assured that in the wash it only 
shrank three métres in a piece of sixty ; but when it was 
washed he found he had fallen precisely on the very three 
métres that shrank, just as you fell on the fifteen men who 
were at the Bazar.” 


Not for nothing does Gyp bear the name of Mirabeau. 
She does not spare her own class any more than her 
neighbours. H. L. 








Things Seen. 


The Flock. 


Axons ago the receding sea had left the hill town three 
miles inland, and on the pastures thus reclaimed black 
cattle grazed, rushes waved, and tiny channels of water 
felt for their level among the sand-hills. When the sun 
shone it was as if those pastures, that the sea and the 
world had alike forgotten, said: ‘‘Our new clothes—are 
they not gay?” for the waters sparkled, and the rushes 
changed in the breeze from grey to silver. By night, from 
a window in the hill town, I could see beyond the dim 
pastures the lights of the great ships going on—always 
going on; by day I could see the shepherds busy with 
their flocks, and the burly little tramp steamers pushing 
their way up the river that coiled through the pastures. 
At sunset the level rays of the sun sparkled on the white 
stone quay half-way up the river where the tramp steamers 
unloaded—sparkled, too, in the solitary window of a hut— 
a mission chapel, so I had been told—perched on a sand 
dune behind the quay. Never a Sunday evening passed 
but a man, old, thin, eager, his coat-tails flying, left 
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the town, descended the hill, and strode across the 
pastures, that the sea and the world had forgotten, 
to the hut perched on the sand dune behind the quay. 
When I asked who formed his congregation, they 
replied: “‘O, just the sailors of the tramp steamers.” 
Came an evening, a cruel evening, when mist rose from 
the marshes, when rain drove across the pastures and the 
wind blew. On that evening I, ever curious in such 
matters, followed the old, eager man. And, after an hour's 
buffeting with the elements, I came alongside the hut— 
and entered. The altar was a deal table covered with a 
sail, discoloured by a thousand storms. Above the altar 
was a board, and roughly carved upon it was this plea: 
‘When all else declines, let the noontide of Thy grace and 
peace remain.” By the side of the altar sat the preacher, 
and the room contained one other person. There we three 
waited, while about us the elements screamed, and whistled, 
and hooted. At length the preacher rose. ‘The sacri- 
fices of God,” he began mechanically, ‘“‘are a broken 
spirit.” The wind howled. He paused, looking sorrow- 
fully around the room ; suddenly the shadows left his face, 
his eyes gleamed, and, bending forward, with outstretched 
arms, he cried aloud the thought that had come to him: 
‘* Where two or three are gathered together in My name 
—”he murmured. The rest was lost in the wind, but the 
old man’s lips moved on. 


Youth. 


Ir was Ruskin’s birthday, and I chose for the place 
of my meditation the Turner Room at the National 
Gallery. In the midst of the wide floor I stood, sur- 
rounded by the masterpieces of the greatest of English 
landscape painters. There was the life history of a genius, 
of an art, displayed in rows three deep upon the spacious 
walls. Work so diverse that taken severally you might 
have declared of this and that picture that, from whatever 
hands they came into being, certainly they were not the 
work uf one. Here the gulf was bridged, and by multiple 
gradations the fruit of one man’s infinite diligence mani- 
fested its essential unity. By dint of frequenting the place 
for many years I have become wise about some of these 
canvases. 

I had been sitting there for a quarter of an hour before 
the dazzling sun and sea, ‘‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,” 
when a couple of ladies strayed through the entrance. A 
girl of four-and-twenty, the elder; she brought with her 
a breath of the History Tripos; a good second two years 
ago I instinctively placed her. She might be expected to 
know her Ruskin by heart. The other was, perhaps, her 
younger sister; between child and woman, sweet and 
wholesome ; alert, intelligent, breezy. As they came on 
she swept her frank eyes round the bewildering galaxy, 
and her countenance fell. Well it might, in view of so 
large an enterprise. Fancy beginning Turner! She 
turned with a gesture of appeal to her companion, and 
her lips opened : 

“But, Aggie,” she said, “these are all the same pictures 
as last year!” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Lorp Rowron was a fully and freely consenting party to 
the publication of the Disraeli correspondence in the Peel 
Papers. As the literary executor of Lord Beaconsfield 
his permission is necessarily obtained before any letter of 


- Lord Beaconsfield’s can be put into print for general 


circulation. Of course, Mr. C. 8. Parker could have pub- 
lished surreptitiously the letter which has been everywhere 
quoted to show that Disraeli sought office from Peel, 
though he afterwards denied that he had done so; and he 
could have taken the risk of Lord Rowton’s applying for 
an injunction against the further circulation of the 
volumes. But he did nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary—and the announcement is one which will be read 
with equal pleasure by the partisans of Peel and the par- 
tisans of Disraeli—the letter that is supposed to criminate 
the memory of Disraeli was specially submitted by the 
Hon. George Peel to Lord Rowton, who gave his special 
sanction for its publication. At present the only solution 
to this mystery of Disraeli’s denial, made a few years 
later, is that he had meanwhile forgotten having written ; 
but Lord Rowton is arranging to make a search among 
the Beaconsfield papers for anything that may throw a 
further light on the singular incident. Meanwhile, it is 
gratifying to know that, in Lord Rowton’s opinion, there 
is nothing to suppress or to conceal—though there may be 
something to examine and explain—in the political 
memoirs of his late chief. 


Nor equal in importance to the Peel Papers, but really 
no mean second to them, are the Hardwicke papers, just 
bought in their thousands by the British Museum. Secret 
as some of these letters were when they were penned by 
George II., George III., Pitt, Fox, Bute, and the rest, 
they are not more confidential than many in the Peel 
collection; and nearly the whole of them are earlier 
than those now published, and published almost without 
offence, by the representatives of the great Sir Robert. 
No work ever issued before these Peel Papers has 
shown Englishmen so clearly how they are governed ; and 
as the Hardwicke Papers will supplement that fascinating 
disclosure, they ought undoubtedly to be read, selected, 
and edited. They are now all of a heap; and to make a 
mere list of them for the saleroom was the work of a 
month. But an editor of materials which are essentially 
the materials of our country’s history ought not to be hard 
to find. The tastes of the present Lord Hardwicke are not 
those of the historian or the antiquary, which is perhaps 
lucky, as he has his own fortune to make, and is likely 
enough to be a success as a stockbroker. 


Str Wit1u1am Harcourt is the possessor of a tempera- 
ment that cannot be idle, and that can hardly be aloof. 
Let no one suppose, therefore, that he feels in his element 
while he is sunning himself at Cannes. A letter to the 
Times on Ritualism is not by any means the full measure 
of his activity; and when he read the debate on Mr. 
Samuel Smith’s amendment to the Address he longed to 
scent the battle once more, and to cry out with Achilles, 
‘* You shall know the difference now that I am back again.” 
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The truth is, and his letters to private friends show it, 
that Sir William wearies of his life of leisure. It will 
not, therefore, be prolonged ; and the House will soon 
be listening to rattling speeches from him in his strangely 
new capacity as a “ private member.” 


On Tuesday Mr. W. K. D’Arcy was married by special 
licence to Mrs. Nutting. Mr. D’Arcy is the Australian 
millionaire who gave commissions to the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones for the beautiful tapestries that are now 
among the great attractions of the New Gallery exhibition. 
They will be eagerly welcomed back to Stanmore Hall, 
Middlesex, whither Mr. and Mrs. D’Arcy have preceded 


them. 


Tue Corporation of Liverpool are much to be congratu- 
lated on the latest picture they have acquired for their Art 
Gallery. They have arranged to buy from Mr. Edward G. 
Hobley his charming picture, ‘‘The Shaft of Light,” 
showing a long streak of sunshine penetrating the interior 
of a byre and lighting, in particular, with ‘‘ refined ver- 
milion” the ears of a white calf. It was hung in rather a 
corner in the last Royal Academy, and the only wonder is 
that it has waited till now to find a purchaser at the very 
moderate price at which it was marked. 





A RECENT engagement of considerable public interest 
raises once more the familiar question of the appropriate- 
ness or otherwise of a marriage of inequality in years. The 
old-fashioned English novel, especially that written by a 
maiden lady, often presented the situation; and it was 
generally represented as a rather quaint and modest thing 
for feminine May to unite in marriage with masculine 
December. French and Italian literature, on the contrary, 
made such unions, and their end was invariably ironical. 
Then a slight change came over the English novelist’s out- 
look, so that when George Eliot married a young woman 
to an elderly man, the elderly man at least had the grace 
to die in time for the young widow to wed a second hus- 
band, who was her contemporary. English fiction has yet, 
perhaps, to speak the truth. It is constantly afraid that 
derision will be meted out to relationships in novels which 
in actual life are perfectly familiar, which excite no smile, 
and which work out, against all theory, with absolute 
success. Harry Esmonde, for instance, remains almost the 
only man in English fiction who has married a woman 
older than himself. No other author has dared to put into 
fiction a situation which is familiar and dignified in fact, 
and of which Thackeray’s own family has since afforded a 
delightful illustration. 


Leo XIII. has a certain amount of literary fastidious- 
ness ; but he probably will not trouble to disown the little 
joke that has been put into his mouth, d propos of the 
installation of the electric light in the Vatican: ‘‘ They 
cannot say that [ love darkness any longer.” An ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulder will probably be with him a 
sufficient disclaimer. St. Paul’s in London and St. Peter’s 


in Rome have always had connecting links; and the 
electric light is now to be installed in St. Paul’s in such a 
way as to give full effect to the mosaics of Sir William 
Richmond. The cost—some £5,000—will be borne by an 
unexpected donor, Mr. Morgan, the banker of New York. 
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Drama. 
“ The Only Way.” 


In respect of theme and period few romances offer so 
much that is enticing to the adaptor as Charles Dickens’s 
novel, A Tale of Two Cities. But if its attractions are 
great, the difficulties confronting the would-be dramatist 
are no less numerous. Many have dntered upon the task 
of transforming the book into an effective play, but, so 
far, none has achieved complete success. For the latest 
version, produced by Mr. Martin Harvey at the Lyceum, 
Mr. Freeman Wills is responsible. The result can only be 
regarded with a moderate measure of satisfaction. ‘ The 
Only Way,” as the piece is named, although containing 
some interesting and stimulating passages, is, as a whole, 
somewhat episodical, discursive, and retrospective in point 
of action. In the first two acts narration takes the place 
of movement; the vital quality of true development is 
absent from the characterisation. Mr. Wills, moreover, 
does not hesitate to leave in the elaboration of the story 
considerable gaps, which those acquainted with the 
original are, doubtless, quite capable of bridging over for 
themselves. It is obvious, however, that to presume upon 
the supposed knowledge of facts never presented to the 
notice of an audience is, on the part of an author, to 
claim a privilege to which he possesses no real title. In 
‘“‘The Only Way” there are scenes, notwithstanding, 
upon which the imagination fastens with a lively sense 
of pleasure. There is prettiness in the love - making 
episodes between Darnay and Lucie Manette in the quaint 
old garden in Soho; there are force and turbulence in 
the incident of St. Evrémonde’s trial and condemnation by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris; there is infinite 
pathos in the final tableau, revealing Sydney Carton 
upon the scaffold in the act of laying down his life 
for the woman he loves. If these things do not 
exactly constitute a good play, they make, at any 
rate, an excellent entertainment, against which the sole 
reproach that can be brought is that it is a trifle too 
sad and sombre for ordinary tastes. The production, 
meanwhile, reflects every credit in so far as the mere 
question of mounting is concerned upon the theatre at 
which it is presented. Sir Henry Irving himself could 
hardly have given us a more beautiful series of stage 
pictures. In the cast, it is true, we look in vain for many 
of the characters who figure prominently in the novel; 
but in this regard it would, perhaps, be unfair to deny 
the adaptor a certain amount of latitude. Of Sydney 
Carton Mr. Martin Harvey furnishes an exquisitely 
pathetic and at times fairly powerful study, in which, 
however, stress is laid rather upon the imaginative and 
poetic than the reckless, devil-may-care aspect of the 
man’s nature. Mr. Holbrook Blinn’s portrait of Defarge 
is painted in colours somewhat too neutral, but it has, 
nevertheless, many good points; while Mr. Herbert 
Sleath as Darnay, Miss Grace Warner as Lucie, and Miss 
de Silva as Mimi, the little seamstress of the novel, 
although showing signs of inexperience, make abundantly 
manifest their desire to carry out the author’s intentions. 
M. W. 
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London in Little. 


I nave been looking at the ‘‘ Mitre” in Fleet-street—Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Mitre.” It is for sale next Monday, and the 
wise say it will be reconstructed. I grieve moderately, 


The place has been tampered with since Boswell and — 


Johnson sat there, and Goldsmith essayed to shine 
there. Yet take the “‘ Mitre” scenes out of Boswell, and 
what rents you would make in his book! I thought of 
Bozzy complaining to Dempster, after a night with John- 
son at the ‘‘ Mitre,” that port wine and late hours affected 
his nerves, and Dempster replying: ‘“‘ One had better be 
palsied at eighteen than not keep company with such a man.” 
Just so. I crossed Fleet-street, to Johnson’s old house 
in Gough-square. And, lo, the Doctor was compensated. 
If his inn must go, his house in Gough-square has taken 
on a new comeliness. Sixty years back the occupier told 
Thomas Carlyle, who had made his way thither: ‘I have 
spent many a pound and penny on it.” Pounds and 
pennies have again been forthcoming, and the door, and 
the many window-frames, and the area railings, are new- 
painted. Mrs. Johnson would have been charmed. ‘She 
was one of those ladies who are slaves to their own 
besoms,” said Johnson (to the inquisitive Mrs. Thrale) 
long after her death. And then, as if to be just to her 
in a small point, he suffered the question—had he ever 
‘* huffed his wife about his dinner”? ‘‘So often,” he 
replied, ‘‘that at last she called to me, and said: ‘Nay, 
hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make a farce of thanking 
God for a dinner which, in a few minutes, you will protest 
not eatable.’” And “ Tetty” died in this house. 

The little square—Gough-square—has its own litter, its 
own life. Printers’ boys come and go, and chase each 
other. The steam presses croon softly within these Georgian 
houses that are now printing works. Two boys stopped, 
with a barrow, at the Doctor’s door. I had a momentary 
conviction that they had come to fetch some sheets of the 
Dictionary to Mr. Millar in the Strand. But the tablet, 
“Dr. Samuel Johnson, Author, ‘Lived Here,” loosened 
the spell, and a man advancing to sell me cough lozenges 
broke it. W. 








_ Correspondence. 


‘*Rev. Lawrence Beeching.”’ 


Siz,—I find the above name heads a list of those sug- 
gested, in your last issue, as specially appropriate to “a 
parson troubled with religious doubt.” As the suggestion 
is not your own, it would be useless for me to demand an 
explanation ; but as you have given it publicity, you will 
perhaps allow me to make a protest. 

The ‘‘ Lawrence ” does not concern me, and I can see a 
sort of reasonableness in it: the Saint was broiled, one 
side at a time, over a slow fire, and the implication is 
probably that the parson’s torment is of the same tedious 
and two-sided character. But why “Beeching”? Has 
the name, I wonder, any dubious associations, either in 
fiction or in real life, of which I am unaware? In fiction 
I have met it only in a novel of Miss Alma Tadema’s, and 
then as a place-name. For literature or science it would 
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seem to have no import, sceptical or other, asI find it 
neither in Who's Who nor in Men of the Time. In the 
Clergy List I do find it, but only as referring to myself. 
Under the circumstances, I think I am justified in sug- 
gesting to irresponsible and indolent novelists and their 
nomenclators that it would show good feeling if, when they 
want to borrow a name for some parson who is to cut a 
sorry figure, they should take one that is not in Crockford. 
—I am, &e., H, ©. Brxcure. 
Newbury: Feb.318, 1899. 





Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 20. 


In response to our request for a new National Anthem, a fine sheaf 
of patriotic sentiments has reached us. England surely never was 
so belauded before. The best poem contributed is that written by 
Mr. Isaac Sharp, 26, Clifton-terrace, Brighton, to whom a cheque 
for a guinea has been sent. It runs thus; 


A NATIONAL Hymn, 


O Thou in whom we live and move, 
From whom all gracious powers proceed, 
We own Thy guardian care and love 
A stronghold in all time of need ; 
Lo, Thou hast willed to fence and gird 
Our homeland by Thy saviour-sea, 
The storm-wind which fulfils Thy word 
Hath been our helpmate, charged by Thee ! 


At Thy deep impulse we have sprung 
To bear Thy freedom o'er the earth, 
O, keep us ever free and young 
In simple trath and manly worth ! 
Of Thee we hold the imperial zone 
Whereon Thy day doth ever shine, 
Throughout it may Thy will be done, 
Our power and kingdom linked with Thine ! 
O, guard us from each hostile blast, 
Let no calm perfidy alluce ; 
And teach us from the quarried past 
To make the future's fabric sure. 
O, bless us, crown the royal-crowned 
With lustre of Thy heavenly grace, 
And to our freedom’s utmost bound 
Bless every life of every race ! 
We print two chosen from the remainder of the National 
Anthems submitted ; 


A New NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


Omnipotent ! within Whose hand 
The kingdoms of this world do lie, 
In mercy, save our native land, 
That so we live, that so we die, 
In council, or in stricken fight, 
Taught by Thy will to know the right, 
Grant her who sits on Britain’s throne, 
Grant those who follow of her race, 
To know that Thou and Thou alone, 
King of all Kings, canst give the grace 
* To rule this people in Thy sight, 
In peace, in justice, and in right. 


What though our Empire send afar 
Stout hearts that dare, strong hands that hold ? 
Without Thy help, we helpless are : 
Our steel a reed, as dross our gold ; 
Stay Thou our weakness with Thy might, 
And give us strength to guard our right. 
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Sons of the race that leads the world ! 
We owe our heritage to Thee ; 
The fiag that shame has never furled, 
The lordship over all Thy sea. 
Fain would we keep its honour bright, 
Still strike for God, the Throne, the Right ! 
fC, L., London. | 


A NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


Thou who hast made us great, 
Keep us inviolate, 

Loyal and strong. 
Make us to do Thy will ; 
Give us Thy succour still ; 
Keep us from doing ill ; 

Save us from wrong. 


From pride and lust of power 

Keep us from hour to hour, 
Let discord cease. 

Still to earth's utmost shore 

Thy wondrous blessings pour, 

That we may know Thee more, 
Thou God of Peace. 


But if, at Thy command, 
War leap from strand to strand, 
Give us Thy grace ; 
That on Thy battle-day 
Our foes be swept away. 
Save Thou our land we pray, 
God save our race, [C. D., Birmingham. | 


Poems received also from C. B, F., Bagshot ; F. B., Milton-next- 
Gravesend ; F, E, W., London ; M. L. H., Ambleside; F. B., London’; 
M. L, Chester; B. M. R., London; B. C., London; F. J. B., Win- 
chester ; K, K., Belfast ; J. W. B., Greenock (no coupon); G. S. A., 
Ilford; Mrs. T. H., Dorchester; A. B. C., Norwood; L. M. L., 
Stafford ; Mrs. R. M., Glendwyn (no coupon); I. V. C., Wareham ; 
T. C., Buxted. 


Competition No. 21. 


THIs week we ask for suitable mottoes for daily or weekly papers 
of importance. Competitors are at liberty to choose what papers 
they like, but the motto must be appropriate to the paper's 
character, and its source must be indicated. To the competitor who 
sends the best set of three mottoes a prize of one guinea will be 
sent 


Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 28. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 252, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given. We cannot consider anony- 
mous answers, 
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Bureau. 


By E. H. W. 
In the matter of this novel, which we mentioned in last 

week’s ACADEMY, a proposal for publication has been made. 

CoMRADES, AND OTHER POEMS. By A. Myron. 


We have studied this MS., which comes from Port Elizabeth, 
South Afcica, with much interest. Nearly all the pieces have 


that curious note of melancholy which distinguishes the potry 
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of Englishmen living far from home. When we find sadness 
or pessimism in verse written in England, we are not pre- 
possessed in favour of the writer; and usually our attitude is 
justified by the discovery that the bard’s misery rings untrue. 
The case of the exiled Englishman is different. When he takes 
pen in hand, it is because he has something to say; and 
often he says it with singular sincerity and grace. Good as 
the work is, it is not quite good enough to justify us in thinking 
that it could be published without loss. All the pieces have a 
certain haunting melody, and there are not a few charming 
passages in which the writer lingers over the scenery of nature ; 
but there is often a certain vagueness and indecision which Mr. 
Myron, we are sure, will himself deplore when he reads Tenny- 
son or any other great master of the art. 


Tue Srv oF THE MOTHER. By Marcus Knox. 


We tind it a task to read this work. A novel should arrest 
one’s attention, and make the perusal easy by novelty of some 
kind ; but there is no novelty here. The work is not without 
touches of originality ; but these are few and far between. The 
plot lacks freshness, and the characters are conventional. 
Unfortunately, too, the style is in depressing harmony with 
the subject - matter. We find phrases such as ‘‘ very 
interested” and ‘in comparison to” strewn through the 
work. What would “Marcus Knox” think of us if we 
said we were much sorry to find his book so troublesome ? 
Probably he would say that we did not know the language. 
Well, ‘‘ very interested” and ‘‘ very pleased” are as grammar- 
less as ‘‘ much sorry”’ and ‘‘ much glad”; and they are vulgar 
to boot. ‘‘In comparison to” is as atrocious as ‘‘in unison 
from’’ would be, if there were any novelist thoughtless enough 
to write it. We admit that many a good story has been 
written by persons with no academic knowledge of syntax or 
of style; but when we come upon a work which has neither 
novelty of thought nor any indication that its author knows 
what style means, we necessarily regard it as hopeless. 


TALES IN VERSE, AND OTHER POEMS. By FREDERIC PRICE. 


Mr. Price is a very candid observer of men and things. 
One evening he strolled into the library of a certain provincial 
college, and did not like the look of it: 

Is this a place where Learning reigns supreme— 

This solemn show? For one, I’d rather study 
Where Nature’s freshness makes the heart grow saat 
And simple poets there may sit and dream 
(Dew on the daisies) by a rippling stream. 
Oh, what a den of books ! 
Mr. Price exclaims, and then goes on to upbraid the March of 
Intellect by contrasting it with the nightingale in the evening 
dell. His conclusion is that 
If glad’s the fool, he’s wise in being a fool ; 
which is sound sense wittily expressed. Throughout the book 
we find ourselves in general sympathy with Mr. Price’s view 
of life; but it is only now and then that he writes even so wel 
as in the stanza which we have quoted. 


BETWEEN THE SIGNAL BoxEs. By G. F. LEATHERDALE. 


These short stories have considerable merit; but we do not 
think that they could be republished with success. The 
popular magazines have put an end to the vogue of the shilling 
book of tales for travellers by rail. 


‘*La Belle Americaine,” by R. H.; ‘‘ Willie and his Warriors,” 
by Igna; ‘‘ His Sister, and Other Plays for Amateurs,” by 
B. D. Cameron.—These works do not comply with the con- 
dition that each MS. submitted to the Bureau shall be sufficient 
to fill a reasonable volume. 
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Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, February 23. 


: EDUCATIONAL. 
Otto (E.), German Dialogues (Groes) 
Morris (E. E.), Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Two vols. (Macmillan.) Each 1/9 
Woodhouse (W. J.), Cicero de Officiis, Book III. 





(Univ. Corresp. College Press) 3/6 ~ 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 





Lee (Vernon), Genius Loci ................. iiedetisntaadanel (Grant Richards.) Net 5/0 
Kappey (F. E.), Sonnets and Lyrics ... (Simpkin) 5/0 
Bannerman (F.), Milestones (Richards) 3/6 





Maeterlinck (M.', Alladini and Palomides, Interior, and the Death of 
Tintagiles. Authorised Translation - (Duckworth) 
Heron- Allen (E.), Edward FitzGerald’s Rubi’iyat of Omar Khayyim 





(Quaritch) 7/6 
Zarac. An [ndian Night, and Other Poem...........0.00:.ssessecsseceeees (Hunter) 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Nye (G. H. F.), The Story of the Oxford Movement. ................. (Bemrore) 3/6 
JelE (GD. TE), © Manatah Commatin”™ .ec.cocccsie 00-0 sovcoccccesesssscccsesesccessosed (Innes) 7/6 
Ingram (Rt, Rev. A. F. W.), Good Shepherds ...........+...... (Wells Gardner) 1/6 
Strong (Maj.-Gen. D. M.), The Metaphysic of Christianity and Buddhism 
(Watts) 2/6 
Bidez (J.) and Parmentier pred The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius 
WHO TRs Tne IIIA seciinsccncecetnisicc cists cst ttsiees <0 enbieqnesencsnd a. cedbeces (Methuen) 10/6 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETO. 
TPR Es TE Ce  taleceteoee ss can nensescnscek nssintert enbieeenies (Macmillan.) Net 17/0 
Bamana CE, Gi), VO ek sa 5s vccissn snetevnscedavescasesnecccecncesesescceess (Murray) 


Brown (R.), Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constellations of 
the Greeks, Phcenicians, and Babylonians. Vol. I. (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Reid (A.), From Peking to Petersburg 
Tnman (Col. H.) and Cody (Col, W.), The Great Salt Lake Trail 
(Macmillan) ‘ Net 14/0 


(Arnold) 7/6 








Ansorge (W. J.), Under the African Sun ...... (Hei n) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Hill (C.), Story of the Princess des Ursins ..........ccsesseeseeseeeee (Heinemann) 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Taylor (I.), The History of the Alphabet Two Vol8...........0..ces00++ (Arnold) 
Scott (Sir W.), St. Ronan’s Well. Two vols, .........ccsseeeeeees (Dent.) Each 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Seligman (E. R. A.), The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 
(The Macmillan Co.) 12/0 








Masson (R ), Use and Abuse of English ............sccccccees-eseesessen serene! (Thin) 1/0 
Sartor (C.), Sentimental Bobby ............c0.ce.cecesseseenseeees (Simpkin Marshall) 
Edser (E.), Measurement and Weighing «++-eee-(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Annand (J.), Forgotten Liberalism..................se000 ARS: Press & Co.) 
Matthey (C. G. R.), The Works of George Silver .. nceneton .. (Bell) 
Munro (J.), The Story of the British Race... ~(Newnen) Each 10 


Farrer (J. A.), The New Leviathan ..............s.sssersessesserssssessensee senses (Stock) 2/6 
The Studio, Vol. XV...... (Studio Offices) 











Announcements. 


Mr. Tom GALLON, author of Tatterley, is correcting the proofs 
of @-new romance, The Kingdom of Hate, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. immediately. 

MEssks. HUTCHINSON have also in preparation Mr. Morley 
Roberts's new novel, A Son of Empire; and On the Edge of a 
Precipice, by Miss Mary Angela Dickens. 

Mr. BURLEIGH is about to publish for Mr. J. C. Bailey a 
volume of Essays dealing with eight of the great English 
letter writers. Some of them have already appeared in the 
Quarterly, the Fortnightly, and elsewhere, while others now 


appear for the first time. The title of the book is Studies in 
Some Famous Letters. 


Me. FisHER UNWIN will publish next Monday a History of 
Corsica, in one portable volume, by Mr. L. H. Caird. 


Dr. BaRRy’s new novel, The Two Standards, has had a large 
sale, and a second edition is now ready, 





—_—— - 
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Special Notice. 

The ACADEMY will be sent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Thr: ; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
Sor 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; ; postage free. 

To SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD. 

Foreign Rates for Yearly Subscriptions ............ 21s. 8d., 
including postage. 

The ACADEMY is published Friday morning. Advertise- 
ments should reach the office not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 


All business letters regarding the supply of the paper, &c., should 
be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 


To CoNTRIBUTORS. 


The Epttor will make every effort to return rejected contributions, 
provided a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 
Oonsmeah contributors are recommended to have their MSS. type- 
written. 


MUDIE’ S LIBRARY " (Limited), 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


INDO OK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of Subscribers 
= niinase P 3 Two GUINEAS per appur. ’ 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS fron TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Oost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
Now Orrgrep aT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 
The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENOR, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies 
of FRENOS, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
at Barton Arcade, ManonEsTERr. P 


af CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Dlustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLAN GOLLER.. a Special Osntetbutions: from 
His Excelienc PHE American Minister ; ‘essor 
JOHN RUSKIN 1 Lib. ROBERT BRC BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 

and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. . K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and a FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
oor ood WALES COA THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 




















THE WYE VALLEY. 
HE SEVERN VALLEY. 
ATH, WELLS ve WESTON-SUPER-MABE. 
BRIGHTON, ASTBO E, HASTINGS, and 8ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL BANGOR: BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWY BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
FORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 
RINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


at would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
Guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside 
the usual scope of such volumes! 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans 


LONDON and ENVIRONS. 


(By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References ‘to all Streets 
and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Sumpxin, Mars Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd, 








HALL, 
The Railway Bookstalls. and all Booksellers’, 
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CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederisk 8t., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 





ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND socss. 
—General Literature, First Editions of pe hn 
English Dialects, Out-of- Print and Scarce Boo! fii, on 
Cambridge, &c., 56 pp. 
DEIGHTON, | Bet & Co., , Cambridge. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


ST. FA PAUL’S , PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


LET COUR’ 
TERM, 18999, on TURSDAY, 9 17th. Applications for 
Admission to be made y ay ee 


Year 21 Paulines gained Sehainathins 
bridge, 19 gained 

(Dosing the last thirteen 

been taken by Paulines at 


Pele i ber Gert Mong he ng 


About 70 per cent. of the Boys w! aioe these successes had 
received Han early educatior education nat Colet Court. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


The COURSE of STUDY is to fit an for 
panamange Mo Basing fy 
oo Bectene, will be admitted in 1899, The 





New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on applicati 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane, Lonvox, w. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, o' ders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & ah fae Limited, high-class 
Printers and hevewwoa 4, Bolt ou 





Journals at one ~be 
sae and assistance given to anyone sadeiad to commence 


Facilities wu the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Tel h 6512. ‘Tel ph “ Africani London.” 


UTHORS' AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

ASH REUEIVES and PLACES MSS, for AUTHORS. 

A long aa intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 

him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Bt Street, Strand, W.C 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED, no matter what the subject. Please state 
wanta. ss each offered :—“ Lyrical Ballads,” 1798; ‘ New 
Arabian Ni ot 2 vols., 188!; “‘ Memoirs, Richard it. ” 1962; 
“ Letters of ue,” 1891; “ Plain Tales from the Hills ” 1888 ; 
ae epartmental itties,” Lahore, 1886. roks Wanted List, 
with prices for each book, free.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 
SHO! » John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








UTHORS.—WANTED. Bright, Interesting 

STORIES, about 18,000 words in length. Liberal 

yment on eogentanee. —Epitor, Homeland, 118, Newgate 
Btreet, London, 


ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
MSS. —Just_ published, a io containing 

choice examples of Boileau, qu Burns, Colerid 
Conztev+, Cowley, Cowper, Crabbe, Franklin. "Frederick the 
Great, Garrick. George Biot, Gordun, Heine, Johnson, Mrs. 
Jordan, Killigrew, La Fontaine, Landor, Moliére’s Wife, 
Konce Pope, Prior, Racine, Richardson, Ruskin, Scott, 

Shelley, Talma, Washington, Young, & 

Also ENGRAVED PORTRAITS in Line and Mezzotint. 

Post free from Henry Sormeran & Co., | & Piccadilly, W. 
and 140, Strand, W.( 





'YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. mples and velouness, 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N 


YPE-WRITING. oniatinnd MSS. or Cor- 
respondence, &c.. carefully and qeikly Tyve-Written. 
Usual derma — Address M. U. H., 24, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS, 


No, 21, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
250) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














899. 
ots State will offer them for Competition, Twelve A ~~ 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works and 
Three Appointments as t eee, in the e- 
graphs Devartment, One in Cy = TAR and 
be in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 
or particulars ) apply to Stcrerary, at College 





UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1899.—SILX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Three (£150, £60, and £50) in Science and 
Three (£100, £59, and £30) in Arts.—Part iculars, and copies of 
iudastion ty on ee to the Dean, Guy's 
Hospital, London ridge, 3. 





vUYs HOSPITAL. — PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held through- 

out the year. Special Instruction is given for the July Exami- 
nation. Fee, 16 Guineas. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

The DAYS for RECEIVING PARWsiees DRAWINGS, be. 
are FRIDAY, SATURDAY. and MONDAY, Manca 24, 
and 27, and’ for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, Marcx seth, 
Forms and labels can be obtained from the of cals y during 
the mavelope. of March on receipt of a st: 
envelope 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 








Council invites APPLICATIONS for tee rRorpacn- 
LANGUAGE a LITERATUR 
testimonials s! sent on ~3 “before 

Apel! 25th, 1899, to the ptt from whom 
further | parti ~b, may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. 
Secretary aud Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, 


February 16th, 1899. 


pe oe fs M U s EB U M. 
The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from WEDNES- 
DAY, Marcu Ist, to SATURDAY, Manca 4th, — 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSO 
Director and Pringipal Librarian. 


The 
SHIP of ENGLISH 
Ap aye — 


Brit'sh Museum 
2ist ebreney. 1899. 


® ITERARY RESEARCH. - —A  - ati 

enced in Li Work, yout eC 
British useum Reading is to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring pa. in 4 Re- 
search, or in seeing Work. through the Press. Translations 
andertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — App: .» by 
‘etter, to D. O. Dauras. 5. Furnival | Street, London. F. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EP.PS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST - SUPPER, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


> ee © MM he ee ® 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, mini- 
enba 4 + - balances, when not drawn below 2100. oe 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives 1 sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each ay £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW Tv PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 


particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN; 


or, the World at Peace. By J. A. FARRER, 


A NEW WELSH STORY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
GWEN PENRI: a. Welsh 


Idyll. By JOHN BUFTON, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., 
Author of “Tne Light of Eden,” and other Poems, 


NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
EAST-END LIFE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

ALL SORTS and CONDI- 
TIONS of WOMEN. By CHARLES BURT 
BANKS, 

“Mr. Banks has given us a stirring story of church 
work in the East-End, the labours of hero and heroine 
being specially devoted to the uplifting mentally and 
morally of the working women.”— 


ator 
“There is plenty of material To tha boo » 
— Pali Mali Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, price 2s. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD wm 


Ceecer. By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACK- 


” Ms i and powerful plea against the danger 

and uselessness of vivisectiou.”— Literary World. 
“‘There are in all twelve chapters, most of which 

treat of the moral right of , npn on living 
animals, and the necessit ty of placing still further 
restrictions on vivisection.”— Morning Post. 

“A philosophically reasoned argument against the 
abuse of scientific experiments that cause pain to 
animals.’’—Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, price 1s. 


NATURE and SPIRIT: con- 


sidered in connection with the Everlasting 
Covenant. By C. M. B. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, F.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 1001. — MARCH, 1899.—2s. 6d. 

Bycoyz Days, by Mrs. Charles Bagot,—Tux 
Heart or Danrxwess, II., by Joseph Conrad.—Tar 
Sins ov EpucaTion.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD, 
Craps. xxiv.-sxv.—Hopsoy.—MovwnTaiIn Exploration 
iN THe Cawapran Rocxres.—Stxr Greorce Pomeroy 
Cottey : Some Parsowat Recouiections, by General 
Sir H. Brackenbury, K.C.B., K.C.8.1.—Taz Grayp 
Maton, by Moira O'Neill.—Puysitcat Epvucarion In 
ScHoots.—Srire Groraes Trevetyan as A Hisrortan.— 
Tue Looxrr-on: France: a Halt on the Road to 
Revolution.—Protestantism a Religion and a Polity.— 
New Departures in Cabinet Government.—Mr. Win- 
terley in Parliament: and on the Grand Piano,—Aw 
Unwaitren Onarrer or History: Tae Srrvea.e 
ror Borev. With Map. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epmsures anxp Lonpon. 


Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 


“ PUNCH ” Part containing February 

Numbers, Now Ready 

The Cartoons appearing in this Part are 
By SIR JOHN TENNIBL. 

THE NEW MAN (Sir Henry Bannerman), 
HARCOURT'S PASTORAL. , 
AFTER THE FIRST GRIP (Balfour and Bannerman). 
WARNED OFF (Mr. Punch and Sir M. H. Beach) 


By LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


TILL FURTHER NOTICE 
(John Bull and Madame la République). 


GIVING THEM WARNING (Electricity and Telegraph). 
NOT AT HOME (Joseph Chamberlain) 
HOURS OF IDLENESS (Lord Halsbury) 


And Sketches ae, PARTRIDGE, REED, PHIL MAY, 
VEN-HILL, and others. 
“ Essence of puso? by TOBY, M.P. Pictured by 
EB. T. REED. 


&e., &e., &c. 
Punecn Office, 85, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








